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THE FIRST MEED OF FAME. 


‘I wasadull boy,’ said Judge B , In answer to some re- 
marks of Mrs. Wentworth, referring to the usual precocity of 
genius, and hinting the display which the learned and celebrat- 
ed Judge must have made in his juvenile studies—‘I was a 
very dull boy. ‘Till I was full nine years old I dreaded the name 
of book and school. It is true I had made some progress in 
the first rudiments of English, and had begun the Latin Gram- 
mar ; but this was wholly owing to the constant instruction and 
personal influence of my mother. It was only in obedience to 
her that I attended school. I would have preferred a severe 
whipping every day of my life, if by that means I might have 
been exempted from the task of study. I was the drone of the 
school.’ 

‘Impossible ! I should exclaim, if any other person had told 
me this,’said Miss Blandford. ‘It seems impossible that Judge 
B should ever have been averse to study.’ 

‘I presume you must have grown very fast,’ observed Mrs. 
Wentworth. ‘I have observed that healthy, active, growing 
boys are often loath to be confined in school.’ 

‘ No— it was not that ; I disliked study. My intellect was slow. 
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6 The First Meed of Fame. 


I could not seize an idea till I had, as it were, gone round it and 
surveyed it on every side ; and thenI had no verbal memory. | 
can recollect my feelings when my school-mates were reciting 
their lessons, apparently with the ease and rapidity with which a 
wild bird sings his notes. It seemed to me that all they repeat- 
ed was in my own head, but I could not bring it out. I could 
not find the clue, and then I rubbed my forehead, (my invariable 
practice) over my book, till I was the jest ofthe boys. I sup- 
pose a phrenologist might have prophesied from that motion, 
that my brain was not wholly inert :—but oh, he could never 
imagine the sensation when the hot blood first rushed through 
it with the throb of hope and ambition!’ . 

The eyes of the speaker flashed with triumph as though 
some bright memory of the past had come over his mind ; and 
then a shade of sorrow contracted, for a moment, the usual pla- 
cid expression of his broad brow. 

The ladies did not interrupt his train of thoughts—they felt 
he was communing with his own heart ; and what a blessing it is 
to be indulged in our silence at such moments. 

In a short time he resumed the conversation. ‘I never think 
of my childhood, without regret that my mother was called away 
to her rest in heaven before I had fulfilled, in some degree, those 
hopes, which she, notwithstanding my dullness, persisted in cher- 
ae She was so happy when I received my first meed of 
ame.’ 

The ladies looked at each other ; at last Mrs. Wentworth ven- 
tured to request that he would give them the history of his first 
success. it would be such a favor, she said, and Miss Bland- 
ford echoed ‘such a favor.’ He could not resist the request of 
the ladies—few men can resist them when they make their peti- 
tions viva voce. If the ladies who send petitions to Congress 
would take this hint, and when they have another subject to bring 
before the natiom, go themselves to Washington, and fill the 
halls of Congress with their sweet voices,—then, if they are 
not successful, let them assert their dignity in expressive si- 
lence. What is the use of wasting good sentences on those who 
are determined not to give heed ? 


‘I have said I was a dull boy,’ proceeded Judge B , ‘but 


that does not convey a true idea of my character. It was not 
so much stupidity as a stupor, which kept me constantly at the 
foot of my class. f recollect that I was often reasoning in my 
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own way, on the various subjects of study presented by the 
higher classes, and yet I could not learn the given lessons in 
the lowest. And so I was called a complete dunce. Nor 
would this have moved me in the least, for I had not one kind- 
ling of ambition; yet I wished to know my lessons because I 
felt my mother would so rejoice to see me a good scholar, 
though the effort to be one was beyond my ability. 

‘ My faithful monitress often set before me examples of great 
and good men. I recollect she one evening told me of Patrick 
Henry, that man whose eloquence shook the foundations of 
British power in the American Colonies, and the fire of whose 
patriotism lighted the first great torch on the altar of our liber- 
ties—and my dear mother added, ‘‘ he was an idle, dreaming 
boy !”’—and then she bowed her face on mine, and I heard her 
pray that I too might be a worthy son of my redeemed coun- 
try. 

<The earnest, fervent prayers of a good mother are never lost. 
If I have been what the world calls an useful man, it is to the 
instructions and prayers of my mother that my country is in- 
debted. Would that her life might have been spared till this 
day 

The voice of the Judge trembled; his firm tones that had 
often hushed the clamorous multitude, had awed the boldest 
criminal, had swayed the proud minds of his brother senators, 
now trembled with the emotions of love and grief that thronged 
on his memory at the thought of his mother. True it is, that 
the noblest minds are the most deeply susceptible of the sacred 
domestic affections. Do you know a good, great man? He is 
a good son, a good husband, a good father—there is little trust 
to be reposed in the talents, the patriotism or religion of any 
man who is cold in his domestic affections, who has no heart. 

‘I am often astonished,’ resumed the Judge—‘ when I re- 
flect on the apathy of my own sex with regard to female edu- 
cation. It is the influence of the mother which fashioneth the 
character ofthe son. This we know and feel when we are 
men. Why then, you will- inquire, do we not exert our influ- 
ence in legislation and in private life, to give to our females that 
knowledge which will qualify them for their important duties ? 
To woman God has, in an especial manner, committed the 
guardianship of the young immortal ; the heart is, we may say, 


almost of her forming, for she first awakens and directs its af- 
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fections—the soul from her smile receives its first impulse of 
intelligence—God has endowed her for her task with moral sen- 
sibilities of the highest and purest order ; but man, to whom she 
was physically made subject, refuses her that participation in 
mental pursuits which is necessary to inform her reason, 
strengthen her judgment, and thus endow her with the dignity of 
knowledge which will command respect. Till this is done, we 
shall in vain look for the moral improvement of society. But I 
am making my story a lecture.’ 

‘ And one to which no woman can listen unmoved,’ said Mrs. 
Wentworth, as she dried the tears from her bright eyes. ‘ How 
I wish all our countrymen held your principles.’ 

‘ They will in time, if the ladies are but true to themselves. 
Allow me to say, madam, that part of the blame rests on the 
fair sex. The proverbial weakness of females is made a matter 
of belief with men, more from the reports of women respecting 
their sex, than from their own observation. You are not true 
to your own order, as Lord Brougham would express it. Wo- 
men will betray the weaknesses of women, and thisto men. You 
do not often find our sex thus unguarded. 1 have heard ladies, 
(even young ladies, whose hearts should be overflowing with 
kindness towards their associates,) when an absent lady was 
named, at once begin some disparaging observations, usually re- 
specting such faults or foibles as a man would never, from her 
appearance, suspect. Perhaps, if the individual named has a 
fine complexion, it will be hinted that she paints ;—if she has a 
beautiful form—that it is artificial ;— if she is praised for her 
taste in dress—ah, she devotes all her time to that !—if her ac- 
complishments are the theme, some rival will whisper, yes, 
she is accomplished—how I wish she was ameable ! But should 
a man praise the mind and intellectual graces ofa woman, her 
own sex are instantly armed against her on every side. We 
hear of her oddity, her sluttishness, want of taste, ill temper, 
bad domestic management ; in short, every disagreeable, if not 
evil association is linked in our imagination with the name of 
‘*Jearned woman ”’—a ‘‘ bleu’’—and this has been done, in a 
great measure, by female agency. Believe me, the ladies will 
never be respected by men, till they claim our esteem for the 
sex as well as the individual. Woman must be true to the in- 
terests of woman; she must seek to elevate the standard of fe- 
male education ; she must dwell with pride on the genius of 
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those women who have done honor to the sex ; she must en- 
courage female talent ; she must repel with indignant scorn the 
pretensions and sarcasms of those shallow coxcombs, 


‘ Who puff off themselves, as they talk with proud air 
Of man's mental ascendancy over the fair.’ 


Let woman do this, and good men will uphold her upward and 
onward course. She will rise. Her superior moral endow- 
ments will be more and better appreciated as the divine pre- 
cepts of Christianity become better understood. And when, 
aided by mental culture, her powers shall be directed to do- 
mestic, social, moral and religious improvement, then will her 
genius be confessed as among the brightest gifts of God to our 
race.’ 

‘Oh! how I wish every woman in our land could hear you,’ 
exclaimed Miss Blandford— they surely would practise what 
you recommend.’ 

‘You pay me a great compliment. Such an effect would 
be a mightier victory than a mere mortal can ever hope to a- 
chieve. It requires the agency of Him who brought ‘ Peace 
and good-will to earth,’ to bind together the hearts of women in 
the bonds of charity with each other. There is a natural ri- 
valry among you, which reason, and even Christian precepts, 
find it hard to combat. 

‘Yet why should I limit this rivalry to your sex ? Neither 
men nor women have yet learned the first principles of happi- 
ness and greatness,—that we must seek to make others happy, 
—that we must raise ourselves by elevating our kind. Men pur- 
sue their ends more by associating with each other, and hence 
it is that they succeed in engrossing wealth and knowledge. 
Let women, therefore, I reiterate, be true to their sex, and to 
the duties of their sex, and they will, eventually, gain that full 
companionship with man which they were created to hold.’ 

‘Thank you, sir, most gratefully, for your good opinion of 
women,’ said Mrs. Wentworth, earnestly, —‘ you see I am be- 
ginning to practise on your maxim of being true to my own or- 
der.’ She paused, but he understood her appealing look, and 
again resumed his story :— 

‘My mother began my education very early; I was her 
only child, and she a widow, (my father dying before I 
vas born,) therefore you may easily imagine how eager 
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she must have been for my improvement. She tried every 
means that love, faith and patience could suggest to instruct me 
in my lessons and my duties. Jn the latter she was not disap- 
pointed. I may say, without boasting, that I was an obedient 
boy, for I loved my mother so well that it was a pleasure to do 


her bidding. But I could not learn my book—the fountain of 


knowledge was, to my taste, bitter waters, and all the devices 
which ingenuity has invented to make learning easy, failed in 
my case; I had to wear the dunce cap at school, and so slug- 
gish was my mind, that I did not care a straw for the disgrace, 
till I found it made my mother weep when she heard of it. In- 
deed, I preferred to be at the foot of my class, for then, I had 
no trouble about trying to keep my station, and even at the 
opening of the school, I always took my place at the foot; it 
seemed to fall naturally to me ; I was as contented as Diogenes 
in his tub. 

‘Thus the time passed till the winter I entered my tenth 
year. The school-master was preparing for a famous exhibi- 
tion ; and as he knew how solicitous my mother was for my im- 
econ he called on her to ascertain if she thought it possi- 

le I could take a part. She did think it possible—what moth- 
er would despair of her only child !—she undertook to teach 
me the piece I was to speak. The teacher had selected that 
pithy little poem so appropriate for the young tyro, beginning — 


* You'd scarce expect one of my age 
To speak in public on the stage ; 
And if I chance to fall below 
Demosthenes or Cicero, 

Don't view me wita a critic eye, 
But pass my imperfections by,’ &c. 


‘Those six lines were my first lesson, and after tea my moth- 
er sat down to the task of teaching it, telling me that I must 
learn to recite those six lines during that and the following even- 
ing. You smile, ladies, but it seemed an Herculean task to 
me, and it was ouly my strong affection for my mother that 
would have induced me to undertake it. ‘The teacher had 
promised, that if I spoke my piece well, he would give mea sil- 
ver medal.- I cared nothing for that, till my mother drew me 
to her, and as she put back my hair and kissed my forehead in 
her loving manner, said, ‘‘O Robert ! how happy I shall be to 

thought then 


would try to obtain it. So I sat down cheerfully to my task. 
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‘I recollect the scene as though it were but yesterday. My 
mother read the six lines to me a number of times over, and 
then she explained the meaning of the words. She told me of 
Demosthenes, and the efforts he made to overcome his natural 
defects. I remember asking her if 1 should get some pebbles to 
hold in my mouth, whether it would do me any good ;—and 
how happy her laugh rang out at my witticism! Then she told 
me of Cicero, and of the great services he rendered his country 
by his oratory and learning,—thus endeavoring to awaken my 
mind to some effort of imitation. I liked to listen to stories, 
and it was in this manner that I had been taught what little I 
knew ; for I could not comprehend words. I wanted images, 
and these my mother, by her manner, and the comparisons she 
would draw from familiar things, could succeed in picturing to 
my imagination. In books I found nothing but words, and 
those I could not remember. But I am growing tedious, I fear, 
as that evening was to my mother and myself. For two long 
hours she patiently taught me. I read over the lines a hun- 
dred times, I recited them after her—sometimes I would re- 
peat two or three consecutive words ; and I could see ber face 
brighten with hope ; but when she took the book for the last re- 
citation, after I had been studying most intently for some min- 
utes, I could not repeat a single word. I can recollect now 
my sensations at that time. It seemed to me that I knew all 
my mother wished me to say; but there was a kind of wavering 
shadow would come between me and my lesson, and make all 
the words indistinct, and my will had no power to control these 
fancies. When my mother had vainly tried every possible 
method to make me recollect the two first lines, she was quite 
overcome. I believe her hope of my intellect was extinguish- 
ed, and that she felt, for the first time, what all who knew me 
had predicted, that I would be a dunce. It must be a terrible 
trial for a sensible mother to think that her only child is a fool. 
She burst into a passion of tears ; covered her face with her 
hands, and sunk on her knees beside the sofa where we were 
sitting. I started up in amazement at her grief, for I had never 
before seen her so moved : she was habitually calm as a summer 
morning ; but now her sobs and groans seemed bursting her 
heart. My knees trembled, and a burning heat rushed over my 
frame. At that moment something seemed to open in my head, 
and a light, I can compare it to nothing else, was let into my 
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brain. I saw, or felt perhaps, would be more proper, every 
word of the lesson I had been learning, as though it were gra- 
ven with a pen of fire—I knew that I could repeat my lesson ; 
and many other lessons that I had vainly tried to learn now 
all were present to my memory in perfect arrangement. I stood 
in a state of entrancement, almost, as these new and clear ideas 
came thronging on my mind, till my dear mother arose from her 
kneeling posture, and stretched out her hand to draw me to her. 
Her face was deadly pale, but perfectly calm and resigned. I 
have her countenance now before me, mild and beautiful as an 
angel’s. She had given up her hope of my mind, but her love 
was deeper and tenderer, perhaps, for that her pride in me had 
been utterly humbled. Oh, there is no earthly passion so dis- 
interested as a mother’s love !—She thought, from my counte- 
nance, that I was frightened, and drawing me to her, she caress- 
ed me, and murmured ‘‘ My son, my dear son.” 

‘I can say my lesson, mother, | can say my lesson now ’— 
I broke out—and instantly repeated not only the six lines, but 
the whole poem which I had heard her read, but had never 
read myself. She was astonished—but when I went on to re- 
peat hymns and poems she had in vain tried to learn me for 
months and years, her joyful exclamations were raised in thanks 
to God ; and her tears again flowed like rain. I do not think 
she retired that night at all; for she was kneeling beside my 
bed when I went to sleep, and when I opened my eyes in the 
morning she was bending over me. Probably she feared I 
might lose my memory, and watched my first awakening to 
confirm her hopes. She was gratified. I recollected more 
_ clearly that morning than the previous evening. My whole 
being seemed changed. Every object looked brighter, every 
word sounded with a new meaning.’ 

‘Do you believe that any new faculty of mind was given 
you ?’ asked Mrs. Wentworth. 

‘No—surely not—but my intellect was aroused and enlight- 
ened. How this was effected, I do not pretend to say, but it 
appeared to me at the time, that something in my head had en- 
larged, or opened. However that may be, I have never since 
found any difficulty in literary pursuits; the exercise of my 
mind is my most pleasurable employment. I gained the medal 
with great applause ; and was sweetly rewarded by the praises 
and kisses of my mother. How happy she was—too happy for 
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this world. I fear the alternations of grief and joy had an in- 
jurious effect on her health. She passed away in a few months— 
and left me an orphan indeed. But her memory can never 

ass from me while my reason remains. To her! am indebted 
or all my enjoyments of intellect. I have no doubt that had a 
severe and chilling discipline been pursued with me at home, as 
it was at school, that I should always have been a dull and ig- 
norant being, perhaps an idiot. To a good, faithful, intelligent 
mother, what gratitude and respect do not her children owe ?— 
I shall always vindicate the cause of woman. ’ 


THE THREE SCEPTRES. 


A VISION. 
BY MRS. HALE. 


‘ Bring forth the sceptres of command !’ 
That awful voice I heard— 

‘ And let the subject nations stand!’ 
The waiting world appeared. 

Then drew the sceptre-bearers nigh, 

Old Asia, first, crept cowering by ; 

Next Europe, with her troubled eye ; 
Then young America: 

Each placed her sceptre, passed, and then, 

Unveiled before the sons of men, 

A Sword, a Crosier, and a Pen 
Upon the altar lay. 


Again the voice uprose, and loud 
Like battle-cry it came, 

And wildly, from that heaving crowd, 
Echoed the shout—‘ For Fame!* 
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Brother ’gainst brother fiercely stood, 
The earth was graves, the rivers blood— 
Kingdoms were crushed, as wasting flood 
Had swept o'er crumbling clay ,— 
Till, ’mid the din, a dove appeared ! 
The heavenly tone of ‘ Peace!’ was heard— 
I looked, and, with that gentle word, 
The Sword had passed away ! 


Then like a storm of ashes, hurled 
From the volcano’s height, 

A thick, dark cloud rolled o’er the world, 
Blotting Mind's blessed light— 

And men sunk down, in utter dread ; 

Mailed warriors, weak as infants tread, 

And monarchs, with uncovered head, 
Stooped low the cowl before ; 

And Superstition’s iron reign 

Has seared the heart, and shrunk the brain— 

Ha !—Thought’s strong grasp has rent the chain ;— 
The Crosier’s sway is o'er. 


Pure as the light on altar glows, 
Lit up by prophet’s prayer, 
A small, soft, steady light arose 
On earth, on sea, and air; 
It shines as shed from seraphs’ wings, 
Withering all vile, old, useless things— 
Like scorched flax from the grasp of kings 
The reins of empire sever ; 
It burns from Craft his mask of night, 
Intemperance blasts with perfect light, 
And shows the Ethiop’s soul is white, — 
‘The Pen—the Pen forever!’ 


Thus rang the voice—its trumpet tone 
Burst like a swelling river ; 

From land to land went sounding on, 
‘The Pen—the Pen forever!’ 

I saw earth's joyous millions move, 

Justice their shield, their banner love,— 

While Freedom's eagle, high above, 

-Soared with unslumbering eye ; 

Cool springs gushed forth mid arid sands, 

Bright flowers sprung up in desert lands, 

And bands of peace, from angel hands, 
Were linking earth and sky. 
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THE VILLAGE MATCHMAKERS IN A QUANDARY. 


It was early in the spring of 1820, that a schooner was seen 
approaching the harbor of a pleasant town in New England. 
Among the passengers who thronged the deck, while the ves- 
sel was taking in her canvass and preparing to near the wharf, 
was a young man, whose look and manner betrayed little inter- 
est in the busy scene around him. He had been rapidly pro- 
pelled onward for the last fortnight, both by wind and steam, 
until all at once he found himself at his destined port, far away 
from pleasant friends and the home he loved ; and no wonder 
that, to him, both the present and the future wore an uncertain 
and a gloomy aspect. 

It was expected that the vessel, which had just arrived, would 
bring a young gentleman of talent and worth to take charge of 
an academy in the place, which was already in successful ope- 
ration, and which was beginning to be nursed, for those days, 
with uncommon tenderness. Much was said of the talents of 
the stranger who was now daily expected, and much benefit, it 
was confidently hoped, would result from his active co-opera- 
tion with the friends of the academy. Mr. M., one of the trus- 
tees, was now among the crowd upon the wharf, eager to show 
the stranger due honor, by conducting bim to his house and offer- 
mg him every thing convenient for his future accommodation. 
However disinterested and courteous his intentions really were, 
it seemed good to Him ‘ who knoweth even the thoughts and 
intents of the heart,’ to counteract them. After carefully scru- 
tinizing the party on deck; and bestowing two or three searching 
glances upon the young man whom we have already introduced 
to the reader, and who, notwithstanding his faded plaid cloak 
and heavy looking eye, was in reality the scholar expected, the 
gentleman slowly departed without farther inquiry. It seemed 
to him utterly inconsistent that a noble soul and a gifted mind 
could be connected with so little display ; and thus the stranger 
was left to tread his way alone in search of a stranger’s home. 
And yet he was not alone ; an unerring Hand euided his foot- 
steps, and before nightfall the wanderer found himself j Just where, 
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of all places, he wished to be,—fairly domesticated in the family 
of the good old clergyman. The advantages of the very best 
society, both far and near, the treasures of his private library, and 
more than all, the benefits of his own invaluable conversation 
and counsel, were now freely bestowed upon bis grateful guest, 
and Henry Hubert found himself perfectly at ease in his new 
home, and deeply interested in his new labors. These were ar- 
duous and difficult, but he had never yet shrunk from exertion 
or fatigue, and had not now to learn that pleasure and toil could 
go hand in hand. 

As might be supposed, the arrival of so interesting a stranger 
did not pass unnoticed by the people of a place whose popula- 
tion could not exceed two thousand. Notwithstanding his plain 
exterior and unpretending manners, he soon won golden opin- 
ions from the old, and cordial approbation from the young. He 
was always dignified, had a peculiar faculty in expressing him- 
self happily on all! occasions, and always pursued an even, con- 
sistent course. And then, in their public meetings of a social 
kind, he poured out his soul with such simple yet fervid elo- 
— that every heart fe:t and acknowledged his influence. 

nder the inspiration of his lofty feelings, and while throwing 
out his earnest thoughts in his own glowing and beautiful lan- 
guage, it was wonderful to note the gradual transformation of 
his featuresy:until he seemed almost a model of manly dignity 
and beauty. Such is the power of an intellect highly cultivated, 
whert-breathing forth the aspirations of a soul which Heaven has 

amped “with its own divine impress, and honored with its high 


‘carpmiunion. - Strange that dress and finery should ever be re- 


sorted to as an embellishment, when the adornments of the mind 


ean confer so much greater splendor and command such a 
-mightier influence ! 
- “It-was certainly not the belief of all the good ladies of N. 


that ‘matches are made in heaven,’ for scarcely was the young 
stranger comfortably settled in his new home, ere some of them 
were beginning to think hima suitable companion for one of 
their daughters or near female relatives. Not a few mothers 
gave wise hints to their daughters on the subject, and pleasant 
tea-parties to allure the young gentleman. At first, Mr. Hubert 
thought them extremely civil, and he felt extremely obliged to 
them as a matter of course, and divided his attentions among 
the old and the young, the grave and the gay, as well as he knew 
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how. But as the young ladies were not quite so discreet as 
their mothers in the movements of the game, and as Hubert pos- 
sessed a good share of natural discernment, he soon saw through 
their plans and resolved to prostrate them all. He had a double 
reason for this apparently ungrateful course ; for, with all his 
plain common sense, there was a good deal of romance in his 
composition, and by far too much real delicacy of character 
about him, to relish the idea of ladies’ making the first advances 
in matrimonial affairs; and he had, moreover, already one, who, in « 
his inmost heart, he had determined to win as his ‘ lady love.’ 
Who the lady was, he had not yet ascertained, for he had seen 
her only at the public examination, at the close of the preced- 
ing term, where she appeared to much advantage as a scholar, 
though, of course, unconscious of his deep interest in her. Lest 
he should betray that interest, he had not even ventured to in- 
quire her name. But so confident was he of the loveliness of 
her character, from gazing at her expressive countenance, that he 
would willingly then have entrusted his all of happiness to her 
care, and blessed her as his future bride. She appeared to him 
very young, and wholly untaught in the ways of the world ; but 
while the lower part of her face wore an expression of almost 
infantile sweetness, and her complexion had all the delicacy and 
freshness of early childhood, her full broad forehead and elo- 
quent eye bespoke an intellect already highly cultivated and 
rich in future promise. There was something in the look and 
manner of the young creature before him, which invited his con- 
fidence and won his heart; and, as he gazed, he almost fancied 
her fresh from the bowers of Paradise itself. He longed to win 
her, pure as she was, and educate her for himself, ere an inter- 
course with the world had sullied the freshness of her character, 
or poisoned the deep fount of her innocent joys. 

Laura Greame was in reality somewhat older than she seem- 
ed, for nineteen pleasant springs had blended the perfume of their 
flowers with the breath of her existence. The retired manner 
in which she had been educated, the siinplicity of her character, 
and her buoyant health, had all combined to make her look scarce 
sixteen. As Laura had neither brother or sister for a compan- 
ion, she had amused herself in childhood by wandering over her 
father’s grounds, plucking the wild flowers as they grew, and 
transplanting them to her own little flower-garden ; or in gazing 
at the noble river which laved the lawn in front of her father’s 
VOL. Ix, 2 
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cottage, and tumbled over the rocks just below. Thus, with her 
book or her pencil and the beautiful landscape before her, Lau- 
ra had felt the need of few companions to make her hours pass 
pleasantly and profitably away. All nature spoke a language 
soothing and ea to her thoughts, and her heart had drank 
_ in its inspiration. Nothing, as yet, had ever occurred to mar 
her tranquillity. She had seen and conversed with many agree- 
able young gentlemen, but not one had even stirred the deep 
fount of tenderness which lay like an unknown gem garnered 
up in her inmost heart. And thus undisturbed it might ever 
have remained, had it been her lot to mingle with beings of only 
ordinary capacities, and she could have never known what a 
blessed thing it is to feel every chord of the hears thrill with a 
holy, happy, and unutterable affection. She had seen the stran- 
ger, and listened to his extemporary addresses, until She felt that 
he was a noble and a gifted being. But the idea of attracting 
has attention had never once occurred to her ; and, as to loving 
him—who does not know that it is contrary to woman’s unper- 
verted nature to love a being by whom she has not first been 
taught to feel that she has been beloved ? 

It was a balmy afternoon in June, and Hubert had wandered 
on with a companion by the side of the beautiful river which 
wound itself through the valley, until, wearied with their long 
walk, they sat down beneath an oak that threw its branches 
over the rapids below. It was a seat which a painter might 
have coveted. Just above, the river took a graceful sweep, as 
if to gather strength for the angry contest with the rocks below 
them; and farther on was a noble background of hill and moun- 
tain scenery, with clouds of every tint, giving, by their splendid 
drapery, a finish to all the rest. 

‘Will you not extend your walk a little farther,’ said his 
friend, as Hubert rose to return to town ; ‘ there is a very pret- 
ty girl who lives just beyond us, and we can make her a call.’ 
Had Hubert suspected who the lady was, to whom his friend 
alluded, he would gladly have accepted his invitation ; but as it 
was, he preferred an immediate return to the village, and thus 
another month passed away ere he was introduced to Laura 
Greame. But, even after this event took place, Hubert had 
little opportunity for some time of conversing with her. He 
was soon satisfied that she admitted no gentleman’s particular 
attentions ; but then it was hardly less discouraging to find her 
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ever under the wing of some older female friend, who assumed 
a kind of patronizing air, and as effectually prevented any near- 
er acquaintance. At length, late in the autumn, he had an op- 
portunity of meeting her at a social evening party, and he found 
himself still more deeply interested in her than: ever. He then 
resolved to ascertain immediately what were his future prospects 
in regard to her affection. Before taking this step, he unfold- 
ed his wishes to a married lady, upon whose discretion he 
could safely rely, and solicited her advice upon the subject. He 
wished to learn if he should be considered forward or presuming 
by the young lady and her friends, should he frankly and with- 
out farther delay make known to them the state of his feelings. 
She encouraged his hopes, but advised him to wait until she had 
matured a little plan which the circumstances of the case seem- 
ed to suggest. Hubert readily complied, and in a few days he 
was made acquainted with her plan and its success. 

‘ You know,’ said she, ‘ that I have not always been a resident 
of N., and that, of course, I do not know personally so much of 
Miss Greame as many others must ; so | have been practising 
a little harmless act, for your benefit and my own better satis- 
faction. I wanted you to be certain that all was right, ere you 
commenced linking yourself with another for life, and I have 
been calling on all my acquaintances, and getting myself great 
credit for punctuality, and at the same time have introduced Miss 
Greame’s name in a manner to elicit their opinion. She has ev- 
ery where been spoken of in the highest terms. You can, I think, 
incur no risk in proposing for her immediately, and unless her 
prepossessions are widely different from some of our young la- 
dies about town, you will certainly succeed.’ Hubert did not 
need to be told that he was popular with certain young ladies of 
the village ; but he considered this no proof that he was a favor- 
ite of Laura Greame, and felt far from sure that with a word he 
could win her as his wife. 

The cold dreary winter had been passed by Laura on a visit 
to a distant relative, and it was not until her return in the spring 
that she and Hubert again met. But it was in the bosom of 
her family, as her accepted lover, that she then received him, 
and her heart had gathered in the interval many a new, and rich, 
and holy feeling. ‘Thus weeks passed away in a delicious and 
tranquil enjoyment, while the world around were still in igno- 
rance of their preference. It was at an evening party, compos- 
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ed of the very élite of the village, when Laura first suspected 
she was treading upon difficult ground. She saw that Hubert 
was the decided favorite of her sex, present, and she felt not a 
little amused at the marked attentions which were so generally 
paid him. But as yet she was hardly aware of the deep game 
which had been played during her absence, in which she would 
now be deemed an unwelcome intruder, and that the pleasant 
looks, which every where met her, might soon be changed to 
coldness or hate. Strange, that such a feeling for such a cause 
can ever find place in the female breast! Strange, that woman, 
whose heart is formed so susceptible of every generous and lofty 
feeling, should ever thus debase the noble nature, and fling from 
her that native loveliness of character, which is at once her 
charm, her happiness, and her defence! Oh, how much more 
it would become her to subdue every rising of selfishness or of 
envy, and tocultivate to their highest degree the gentle, and deli- 
cate, and lofty traits of her character, which would make her in- 
deed, ‘ Heaven’s best gift to man.’ But, alas for herself and for 
the world ! woman is not all she might be, nor all she must be, 
ere her influence shall shed a light and a glory which shall hal- 
low the pathway of earth’s mightiest and frailest ones. 

As soon as it began to be reported that Hubert was attentive 
to Laura Greame, the news spread like wildfire through the vil- 
lage. To allit was a subject of interest, because it was unex- 
pected ; but to some it caused astonishment, unfeigned and deep 
disappointment. That Hubert should have frustrated their dar- 
ling schemes, in a way of which they had not even dreamed, was 
not to be borne for a moment. And so they concluded that 
. theirmost proper course was to take dear revenge upon Laura. 

For a month the village was a scene of female gossiping, such 
as probably has never disgraced it since. The interest was con- 
fined almost wholly to the ladies. Not a few dinners, however, 
were ‘ spoiled in the cooking’ during this eventful month; and 
perhaps some poor husband or father, had he known the cause, 
might have wished Laura and her lover far away on some island 
in the moon, of which we have receatly had so fanciful a de- 
scription ; and they perhaps might have thought it the kindest 
wish in the world, though uttered even so ungraciously. And 
here, gentle reader, let me say that this meddlesome and gos- 
siping propensity, which never accompanies real mental cultiva- 
ton, has spoiled more dinners, a thousand fold, than all the 
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knowledge of metaphysics or mathematics which woman ever 
has, or ever may possess. Although it is a fact so notorious 
as to make us blush for very shame, that every village has one 
or more of these female gossips or busy managers of other peo- 
ple’s affairs, who occupy various stations in society, yet it can- 
not for a moment be admitted that females are more naturally 
inclined to these propensities than the opposite sex. And that 
they even become so in reality, is only one proof from many 
(of a more attractive kind, truly) that they possess minds which 
must be active, and which may do incalculable mischief, unless 
trained to act right. And is it strange that woman, who is so 
generally educated on a narrow contracted plan, should some- 
times find the force of such education too strong for her undis- 
ciplined mind to overcome? Rather may it be matter of won- 
der, that, with all the obstacles in the way of her mental and mor- 
al culture, she takes so high a stand in the intellectual world, 
and sends forth so healthful an influence upon society. 

For one month, with certain ladies in the village of N., the 
engagement of Hubert and Laura was a topic of deep and con- 
stant interest. Whenever the subject was introduced, the elder 
ones lifted up their hands and eyes with an expression of utter 
amazement, and exclaimed, ‘ What an unsuitable match!’ Laura, 
in their opinion, was by far too ignorant of the world and of hu- 
man nature, ever to be a proper companion for Henry Hubert. 
And then, she had been known to refuse several offers, which 
were quite as good as she had any reason to expect, and this 
looked very much against her. And as they looked upon their 
own daughters, who had been, year after year, decked out for 
public display, and who had never yet beensasked for in mar- 
riage, they could not but wonder, that an artless girl, who had 
rather shunned than courted the public eye, should be thus pre- 
ferred. They forgot that their present course was giving Lau- 
ra one of the most useful lessons in human nature, which she 
needed to learn, and that it was not necessary that she should 
become mistress of all the wisdom which themselves possess- 
ed. Nor did they once dream that her very artlessness was 
one of her chief recommendations to the favorable notice of the 
truly wise and good. The younger ladies, who were personally 
interested in the matter, maintained towards Laura the utmost 
coldness and reserve, giving out, by their air and manner, that 


they did not even consider her as an acquaintance. 
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Laura was at first so much disturbed by these appearances 
of disapprobation, and so concerned lest she might become les- 
sened in the estimation of her Jover, that she began to ask her 
own heart if she could discard him, should duty seem to de- 
mand of her such a sacrifice. But her uneasiness was quickly 
dissipated, when Hubert informed her of the little artifice which 
his friend had practised upon those very ladies who now took 
so deep an interest in their affairs, and who, in their candid mo- 
ments, had passed the highest encomiums upon her. 

It was a beautiful summer evening, about a year from their 
first introduction to each other, when a joyous group met to 
celebrate their wedding. Not a cloud was to be seen in the 
tranquil sky, not a breeze ruffled the surface of the majestic riv- 
er, which reflected, like a polished mirror, the silvery moonlight 
that played upon its waters ; nothing ominous of evil threw a 
shadow over the splendid scene. Nature seemed to have put 
on her loveliest attire, and to have adorned herself as for a bri- 
dal, where all was to be bright and joyous to the last. And na- 
ture, in this instance at least, proved herself a true proplhetess. 
The life of Hubert and Laura glided on like a gentle river, over 
whose waters the queen of love like a summer moon presided. 
Not a dark cloud has ever yet appeared in their fair horizon, to 
throw a shade over their peaceful lot. Ask them if they are 
happy, and you need only see them look into each other’s 
faces, and upon a group of beautiful children whom they call 
their own, and the smile and the love which beam out from 
their very hearts will be a surer answer than the strongest lan- 
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ly ON THE DEATH OF AN ONLY CHILD. 

+h 

dk And was the cup of life so bitter to thee, 

O- That thou so soon should’st cast the draught away ? 
Had earth no charm to lure thy infant footsteps, 

sir No bud to tempt thee mid its flowers to stay ? 

to 

he Vain was thy father's look of speechless anguish, 

wal To win thy spirit from its lonely track ; 


ht And vain the voice that lulled thy cradled slumbers, 
) As in loud tones it strove to call thee back. 


a 
yut Ye childless ones, who bend in silent sorrow, 
ri- Under the burden of your whelming cares, 
1a- *T wes God’s own hand that bound that burden on you, 
Ss. And ’twas in mercy, though ’tis hard to bear. 
_ From the same hand that sends the whirlwind’s fury, 
od. Comes the soft falling of the summer shower ; 
to In the loud thunder and the breeze low sighing 
-_ We see displayed the same almighty power. 
rs 
sall He had a reason why that leaf should wither, 
om Though clouds and darkness rest upon His way ; 
an- But when we come where all shall be unfading, 


It shall be clear as the bright shining day. 


*Tis not for creatures, whom His forming power 
Called into being from the crumbling clay, 

When from their grasp the fading gems are falling, 
To question why He takes this gift away. 


Perhaps your hearts had blindly dared to worship 
The treasure that your God in love had given, 
And, in the gift, forgot the gracious Giver, 
And ceased to labor for the crown of Heaven. 


And so He took him, that your earth-bound spirit 
Might rest on Him from whom all blessings come; 
And when the vision which engrossed had faded, 
Ye might rise up and seek your Father’s home. 
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Sentiments. 


Full many a bitter, nauseous dreg is mingled 
In the full cup from which we all must drink ; 
Full many a thorn and deeply piercing bramble, 
Between life’s pathway to its farthest brink. 


But he was rescued from a world of trial, 
Before his brow had felt its crown of cares, 

Or his young eye had seen the lengthening shadows, 
That darken round this heritage of tears. 


His voice was sounding in the courts of Heaven, 

Ere guilt’s dark stain had dimmed his spirit’s brightness, 
Or error’s cloud had cast its traces over 

The gushing fountain of his young heart’s lightness. 


Then raise those eyes, so long suffused by sorrow, 
Without one doubt or one perplexing fear, 
Up to the throne where God the Father dwelleth, 
And there, in lowliness, adore—revere. 
AveustTa. 


SENTIMENTS. 


The desire for perfection is that which education ought as- 
siduously to cherish. 

If there is in us a principle of restoration, there is also a prin- 
ciple of decay. We must exert ourselves, in order that we do 
not descend, and this can be done only by endeavoring to rise. 

The want, the presentiment of a better state, are the instinct 
of man. 

Nothing of an earthly nature, when closely considered, can 
fully satisfy the soul. 

The way to increase the griefs and diminish the pleasures of 
life, is to keep an account current of both. 
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OUGHT A MARRIED WOMAN TO HOLD 
PROPERTY ? 


* Why should not females be instructed in their social rights, and in the 
means of preserving whet is their own? and why should they be so de- 
prived of the benefit of knowing that they can protect themselves against 
the barbarisin of laws, which crept into the social system when they were 
slaves?’ Wm. SuLLIVAN. 


‘ While as the silly owner of the goods 

Weeps over them, and wrings his hapless hands, 

And shakes his head, and, trembling, stands aloof, 

While all is shared and all is borne away, 

Ready to starve, and dares not touch his own.’ 
SHAKSPEARE, 


‘I had been taught to reverence the law, as a sort of earthly Providence, 
as the great popular sovereign, the unthroned and sceptreless prince, the 
mild dictator, whose province it was to see that not a single subject of its 
sway received harm. Protection against the law—protection ayainst the 
protector.’ Evwarp EVERETT. 


‘ Je ne suis pas de ceux que disent, le n'est rien, 

C’est une femme qui se noie. 
Je des que c’est beaucoup, et ce sexe vaut bien, 
Que nous le regrettion puisqu’il fait notre pm, 
A FonTAINE. 


‘It is bad policy to depreciate women. I would sooner teach them to 
overvalue than to undervalue themselves; so long, at least, as they are our 
companions for life and the mothers of our children. We all act according 
to our own standard of self-estimation ; and the more sensitive we are, the 
more are we influenced in our behavior by the opinions of others concern- 
ing us. Women are more sensitive than we, and therefore more at the 
mercy of opinion. It is women, after all, who form our characters.’ 

BiacKwoop’s MaGAzine. 


At first view, one might imagine moral rules unnecessary, to 
well-meaning people, that the impulses of a benevolent heart 
might be safely trusted, for just views and prompt performance of 
the social duties ; but we are taught in time, by our own cruel 
blunders, and those of others, to thank Heaven, that it has not left 
us, with our own limited views of the consequences of actions, 
to decide upon measures, according to their apparent character ; 
that, since nothing less than a vast, and altogether unattainable 
extent of observation and experience, would constitute us accu- 
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rate judges of general expedience, there has been conferred 
upon us the most precious of all gifts, a set of infallible rules, 
that mark out our path—a code that by its authority guides the 
ingenuity, which, left to itself, finds often as many arguments 
for the wrong, as for the right. The records of our race testi- 
fy how often, by not borrowing this light divine, even the well- 
meaning have gone astray. Much woe has arisen from mista- 
ken humanity. We learn of the laws of morality, that to be 
unhallowed policy, which tolerates what is wrong, because it ap- 
ears to be beneficial. Ignorant moralists have practised re- 
igious persecution. Ignorant moralists have attempted to 
show, that private vices are public benefits. Ignorant fmoral- 
ists have exposed children and aged persons. It was unconscious 
ignorance of legal obligations, which, as we believe, permitted 
Dr. Cooper to censure the legal protection, granted to women, 
from the oppressive laws, depriving them, after marriage, of their 
property. ‘In Great Britain, he says, (Cooper's Justinian,) 
‘ the courts, as I think, instead of looking, with a jealous eye, 
upon every kind of pre-contract, that tends to impair the unity 
of interest, between married people, and the dependence of the 
wife upon the husband, have leaned somewhat too strongly in 
favor of pre-contract by marriage settlements, trust estates, tes- 
tamentary powers, to be exercised by the wife, and by enforc- 
ing equivalent settlements on the receipt after marriage of a 
wife’s property.’ After turning our attention to the subject, 
the more we have reflected upon the moral claims of the female 
sex, the more we have seen of life, the more we have been 
amazed at Dr. Cooper’s views of the subject ; the more we 
have been surprised at the undoubting approbation given by a 
man like him to the law divesting women of their property ; 
approbation shown by condemning all mitigations of it. We 
learn, from Dr. Cooper’s statement, that the law is recommend- 
ed to him by the following considerations :—‘ The natural 
prevalence, on the part of the husband, of mental energy, as 
well as of corporeal force, independent of the means of acquir- 
ed knowledge—the precepts of Christianity, which have settled 
the subordinate situation of the wife, and civilized expedience.’ 
These reasons appear to us to ‘contribute but a specious sup- 
port to the law. We cannot perceive the force of the argu- 
ment founded on the inferiority of the sex, even if the inferior- 
ity amounted to an incapacity which would make it necessary 
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Ought a Married Woman to hold Property ? 27 
to appoint a guardian for every woman, married or unmarried. 
A woman does not stultify herself by wedding ; so that if her 
inferiority be good cause for the interference of the law with 
her property, it ought to be no more at her own disposal before 
than after marriage, and guardianship, the only legal measure ap- 
plied with propriety to incapacity, stops entirely short of the 
power assumed by law, which does not give in trust, but trans- 
fers. A more generous deduction from the inferiority of the 
female sex would be, to enjoin that their fortunes should be 
confirmed to them by way of compensation, to insure them a 
consideration, which they are in no danger of losing with their 
youth. We should not apply Dr. Cooper’s inference even to 
the matches described in the early history of man, where beings 
of celestial race wedded the daughters of men; much less to 
those between women and the sons of women. We see no 
more propriety in taking away a woman’s property on this 
ground, than in taking away the property of a man on the same, 
to give it to one stronger or wiser than himself. To make a 
law just, which should give a man the possession of his wife’s 
mar not even incompetence on her part would suffice. 

o give him the administration of it, this incompetence should 
be proved : superior discretion on the part of women cannot 
confer authority, which nature has denied—cannot license men 
to be unjust because women are imprudent. But we do not 
accede to the inferiority of the female judgment as regards ex- 
penditure. Women do not handle the chisel, the pencil, or the 
pen, so well as men, but, as a mass, they excel, in our opinion, 
in a Wise management of expense. From habits of self-denial, 
and the absence of an enterprising spirit, they, we sometimes 
think, better ‘match their wants and means’ than we ; their 
sensitiveness to opinion, and the bigh standard of female purity, 
save them more generally from the expense of vicious pleas- 
ures. Their superior tenderness of heart, concentrated from 
their comparative seclusion on a few objects, incline them, for 
the most part, to that excellent mode of expense, household 
good. But, in repelling the pretence of incompetence, we fear 
we obscure the question, which is not, whether men or women 
are most likely to be-spendthrifts,—but what is justice 2 What- 
ever a woman possesses, by labor, succession, or donation, the 
law, upon her marriage, wrests entirely from her ; yet no con- 
sideration, plainly, but an inferiority amounting to incompetence, 
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which would make it for the best good of the wife herself, as 
in the case of a minor, an idiot, or a lunatic, could justify in 
the eyes of those who have not adopted the opinion of Hobbes, 
that unlimited power confers an unlimited right, a law restrain- 
ing her in any degree in the use of her property. 

We cannot understand how Dr. Cooper applies the Christian 
precepts to the support of this law. Christ, in the only in- 
stance where he refers to the rights of the sexes, puts them on 
a footing with each other—(Mark x. 11,12.) The Christian 
maxim of doing as we would be done unto, is boldly violated 
by the legal disadvantages which women incur in their relations 
with us. What man would avail himself of his legal powers to 
appropriate to himself his wife’s property, who weighs her 
rights, advantages, and detriment in the same balance in which 
he weighs his own? We do not think it possible for the man 
who places himself, as Christianity requires, in the situation of 
the woman he marries, to make the law his guide. He would 
do violence to bimself in not interposing to save her from its 
action. The man, who, without self-reproach, takes the prop- 
erty of his wife, is either deficient in proper sentiments towards 
her, or has not been accustomed to make that use of his imagi- 
nation on which morality principally depends ; he has not learn- 
ed to put himself, according to the leading maxim of the Chris- 
tian religion, in the place of others—to feel their feelings and 
apprehend their desires—to do as he would be done by. We 
suppose reference is had by Dr. Cooper to the apostolic pre- 
cept, enjoining female subordination ; but he cannot deduce 
correctly a right in the husband to the property of the wife from 
these precepts, any more than such a right in the father and 
ruler from the precepts enjoining filial and civil subordination. 
No man believes that Paul’s injunctions to children to obey 
their parents, mean that whatever the child acquires belongs to 
the parents ; or that his precepts of submission to the emperor 
imply that there was no private property in the empire. When 
we consider who the apostles were, when they flourished, and 
the condition in which they saw the female sex, we regard their 
unexpected liberality so far beyond the times, with regard to 
women, one of the most convincing proofs that their wisdom 
was divine. Nothing seems to us more at variance with the 
laws that alienate the property of married women, than the 
manner in which the matrimonial relation is treated in the New 
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Testament. The apostle says to the married pair, ‘ Love one 
another :’ the operation of our laws is to alienate the one from 
the other. The example of the tenderest love, which has ever 
been felt on earth, is held up by the apostle as a model for 
husbands : ‘ Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ also 
loved the church, and gave himself for it.’ Sentiments are 
enjoined by the apostle, which would make a man shrink from 
exercising the liberties with regard to his wife’s possessions 
that the law appoints. We hold with Jeremy Taylor, that 
‘husbands should rather be fathers than lords ; that the wife 
not only ought by all means to please the husband, but he must 
by no means displease her.’ In fact, it appears to us, that 
nothing can be more hostile to the Christian religion than the 
law we have been considering, whether we regard the duties it 
requires of us as men or as kusbands. 

As to the argument derived from civil expedience, before 
acquiring any weight, the practice in question must be proved 
innocent. Let those who, in a case of ethics, make expedience 
of any sort a rule of action, pause over the admirable words of 
Bishop Butler : ‘ The happiness of the world is the concern of 
him who is the lord of it and proprietor of it; nér do we know 
what we are about, when we endeavor to promote the good of 
mankind in any way but those which he has directed.’ 

Dr. Cooper objects to any evasion of the law, as tending to 
impair the unity of interest between married persons. Now 
where this unity of interest subsists, there will be no differ- 
ence of opinion about the use of the property belonging to 
either party, and where it is unhappily wanting, no circum- 
stance tends more to widen the division than the law he sup- 
ports. Harmony of views not subsisting, what monstrous in- 
justice that the husband’s wishes should be promoted by the 
overthrow of the wife’s, the entire privation of her property ; 
that she, as it may be, should be devoted to penury, to ‘ gild 
his waste.’ 

From some remarks of Dr. Cooper, we perceive that he 
objects to the wife’s retaining her property, as suggesting 
wrongs which such prudence provides for. He seems unable 
to imagine any motive to such a measure but the foresight of a 
divorce, and objects to any legal steps in anticipation of such 
an event, as weakening the public sentiment of the indissolubil- 
ity of marriage. Among the causes, which, in our opinion, 
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should enforce legal security of the wife’s property to herself, 
Dr. Cooper selects circumstances of more rare occurrence, 
perhaps, to show how little this protection is needed, and the 
most flagrant, perhaps, to heighten by the offensiveness of the 
mistrust, implied the odium of the measure. However, the 
wrongs he names being not wholly unknown, it is no more 
than prudent, on the part of the lady’s friends, to make the 
best provision they can against them. Other objections to the 
free course of the law, both of weight, and enjoined by circum- 
stances of perpetual occurrence, establish still more fully the 
necessity of precaution, such as a husband’s prodigality, rash- 
ness of speculation, alienation of the property by law from a 
woman’s children. Nobody would imagine, from Dr. Cooper’s 
account of the matter, that a man’s spending bis wife’s property 
was an every-day case: he seems to think that the husband 
partakes, without ever wasting his wife’s means. Had he been 
at our side, when we once attended in a city of ours, where 
bankrupties have been frequent, one of those auctions of rapine’s 
natural successors of the abandonment of the wife’s property to 
the husband—those scenes, which give an insight into the deep 
domestic wretchedness and violation of justice, wrought by the 
law he supports so warmly,—he would have been visited with 
a new sense of the subject. He would have been affected, as 
we were, we hope, in traversing the desolate apartments thrown 
open to the general gaze—in looking round upon the materials 
of domestic comfort displaced—all forfeit to this barbarous 
law,—sofas, carpets, beds of down, the select library, the silent 
piano, with half-worn music books, the kitchen utensils, every 
thing indicative of taste, past plenty, and hospitality. A friend 
of ours was struck to see the elegant little presents received by 
the wealthy bride from her young friends, counted among the 
property of the husband’s creditors. We were more moved at 
the sight of the furniture of the nursery, the well-handled toys 
of the banished, disinherited descendants of the wealthy grand- 
father, whose property had bought the whole. Every thing 
marked the stunning suddenness of the shock. There was oil 
remaining in the lamps, cards in the card-racks. A female 
friend pointed,out to us the half-filled drawers of the work- 
table ; the remains of various condiments in their appropriate 
receivers. Amid the melancholy scene, a canary bird was 
recommending himself by his songs to a new owner. We 
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looked mournfully around, and thought this a sorrowful sight 
for a well-governed country. 

Could Dr. Cooper have taken a full view of the subject, in 
affording his support to a law, which gives such an unreasona- 
ble preference to the descendants of a man through one child 
over those of another? The law transmits a man’s property to 
his son, and again, to the children of that son. The law trans- 
mits a man’s property to his daughter also, but, instead of car- 
rying it forward to her children, delivers it, while she yet 
breathes, to her husband, and divides it finally, after her death, 
between that wife, out of two or three, perhaps, who chances 
to be his survivor, and the various progeny of all his wives. 
A mother sometimes denies herself every luxury, even com- 
forts, to educate and provide for her children, dies, and leaves 
her savings to be devoted to a new family, reminding the spec- 
tator of the rifled hive. We pity even bees, who, after collect- 
ed a sweet hoard for their young, have it diverted to other 
mouths. We do not willingly see this economical tenderness 
deprived of its just satisfactions. Many an amiable woman’s 
temper is ruined by the foresight of this injustice ; for even the 
dove would peck her mate, should he snatch from her bill the 
food she was hurrying to the open mouths of her young. It is 
not strange a woman should spend profusely, whose children 
are not her heirs. For an answer to the simple question, 
whether an estate should remain within the family of the ances- 
tor from whom it came, or go, according to law, to strangers, 
while grandchildren still survive, no one can hesitate. Some 
are ready to say, the moral sense of the husband will prevent 
this : not so, perhaps he will imagine, the predominant influence 
of the living wife strengthening the opinion that his duty lies 
the other way. Though the property inherited by a deceased 
mother might make a barely comfortable provision for her chil- 
dren, a woman married to a man enriched by his former wife, 
knowing the law, unless she be a woman of an upright mind, 
expects, and is willing to be, with her children, the heir of the 
property of her predecessor. ‘These expectations a man easily 
persuades himself he ought not to disappoint: out of a vicious 
law grows a vicious morality. We were pleased, in perusing 
Redwood, with the just picture of the law, drawn by such an 
intelligent moralist as Miss Sedgwick. It is represented as the 
femptation to a crime in one sister, and to reject the advantage 
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offered by it, is made the study of the other. Alas! that the 
law, which professes to be intended for every body’s preserva- 
tion should in so many instances, openly sacrifice the weaker to 
the stronger, that the legal relations between the sexes, the 
highest moral interest of society, should form so affecting an ex- 
ception to the touching eulogy of Hooker. ‘All things in heav- 
en and earth, do her homage—the very least as feeling her 
care, and the greatest as not exempt from her power.’ 

Dr. Cooper writes as if he had never seen an aggression 
committed by a husband. We, with him, wish to see the mar- 
riage bond indissoluble. We do not agree with him as to the 
best means, by which it is to be guarded and strengthened. We 
know too well, how much the law he approves, operates with its 
degrading and unjust tendencies, to weaken the natural senti- 
ment of conjugal affection. Our aim is to extinguish, by the 
abolition of this old usage, the sparks which light the implaca- 
ble domestic dissensions. Domestic happiness, which forms 
the strength of the conjugal tie, must depend on the manner in 
which domestic life is constituted. Essential to it, is a senti- 
ment towards the wife, which would insist on leaving her prop- 
erty at her own disposal. How many delightful homes have 
been ruined by the contrary course. How often has it depriv- 
ed men of happiness in domestic life, a happiness which sup- 
plies the place of every other, but for which, no other can com- 
pensate. Often has this law hardened and sundered bosoms, 
which, had it never existed, would have been 


‘ Each other’s pillow to repose divine.’ 


Good men and wise, will aim, in their matrimonial institutions, 
to secure conjugal affection, and they know that the best way 
to preserve the union of hands, is to secure the union of hearts. 
It is because the interests of the married pair are the same, we 
would annul the law, which, preferring one party to the other, 
mars, and often destroys the well-being of both. lis bitter 
fruits are inevitably shared by the husband. In married life, on 
whichever side the dissatisfaction begins, it must spread to the 
other. The law operated as unfavorably for Capt. Byron as 
for Mrs. Byron, for John Wilkes as for Mary Wilkes. He 
who does not study his wife’s happiness, studies his own in 
vain. Which would a man choose, the 


‘Merry heart that goes all the day, 
Or the sad one that tires in a mile a?’ 
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—the ingenuous and overflowing devotion of love, or the dull 
and stated service of inanimate duty ? This law is one of the 
most striking exhibitions of the ill husbandry of injustice. The 
uncomfortable tenure by which all property is held, acquired in 
a way not approved by the natural sentiments, renders the hold- 
er careless about its preservation. ‘The law seems devised to 
produce idleness, and idleness produces bankruptcy. For the 
cruelty of its operation, it deserves as deep reprobation as a 
lottery. Men who marry on the present legal footing, like 
those who gain the dear-bought prizes ofa lottery, fancy them- 
selves with as little foundation in possession of wealth, which 
no prodigality can exhaust. The prizes of the matrimonial lot- 
tery are often as evanescent as those of any other, and they 
bequeath in their passage heavier regrets. The moral sentiments 
are stronger than the artificial regulations of law, and the violat- 
ed claims of the wife, which no institutions can annul or oblit- 
erate, but increase the sorrows of the prodigal, who has spent 
her fortune. The eagerness with which men possess them- 
selves of a wife’s property, and the common subsequent cha- 
grin, remind us of the mistake of Milton’s fallen angels, when 
in the showy fruit of the grove that suddenly sprang up, how 
by Pandemonium 


‘ They, fondly thinking to allay 
Their appetite with gust, instead of fruit, 
Chewed bitter ashes.’ 


A confused sense of these evils has given many men a_hor- 
ror of marrying a fortune: when things are placed on a just 
footing, we think it as advantageous to marry a rich woman as 
to marry a rich man; the property being left at the wife’s dis- 
posal, while it is to the husband an unmixed and material ben- 
efit, is at the same time, in the eyes of the public, no more 
than a reasonable and equitable advantage. The husband es- 
capes, in such a case, the attacks of envy, and finds in his wife, 
instead of a discontented slave, an attached ally. He escapes 
also, what is in our opinion dangerous to friendship, too heavy 
an obligation, and the chance of making the transference fatal 
to the happiness of the confiding party, a responsibility at which 
we should shudder. Few yet understand this. ‘The law, by 
destroying in men all moderation, frequently prevents matches 
reciprocally eligible. Ifa suitor’s extravagant desires for a wo- 
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man’s whole property are disappointed, the match is rejected, 
to the detriment of both parties. Inordinate expectations, that 
in these days would not have been received, unless suggested 
by the laws of barbarous times, blind a man entirely to the only 
mode of really enjoying a wife’s property, receiving the income 
alone. A happy marriage is often defeated, because the law 
holds out an advantage, illusory, because incompatible with jus- 
tice and domestic happiness. The law hostile to moderation 
renders a man indifferent to the only solid, real benefit, the na- 
ture of things allows in such a case. 

We should be glad to see, by a repeal of the laws in question, 
the untowardness of the counteracting measures done away. 
There is somethingin this business of restitution, (for so it may 
be called,) not in harmony with the sentiments of lovers. It is 
one of the great objections to law, whose downward course must 
then be traced, that it should cause such a discordant process 
to mingle with the fair hopes and tender devotion of a betrothed 
pair. We would annul the disagreeable necessity of this re- 
trogressive step, by abolishing the law altogether. Perhaps, to 
the desire of being rid of this uncomfortable warfare of the mind, 
is to be attributed the speech we ofien hear, from enthusiastic 
young women: ‘Where I trust myself, I will trust my property ;’ 
as if a man might not have the amiable disposition to which they 
might trust themselves safely, without being possessed of any 
financial discretion—as if also, men were unchangeable. A 
woman mizht prudently trust herself, where she cou'd not trust 
her property, and she might trust her property wisely, where 
she would be very unwise to trust herself. Let men remember, 
that with whatever apparent willingness the bride endures the 
operation of the law, a sentiment is sometimes chilled by the 
sacrifice it makes. Women ofien persuade themselves, that 
the compelled sacrifice is voluntary ; but this persuasion is apt 
to fade away, and to be succeeded by indignation, or a cheer- 
less, indurated passiveness. They perceive at length, and are 
hurt and chagrined at the ungenerous terms on which the mar- 
riage union is formed—the dimness of fancy is illumined by ex- 
perience and reason— 


‘The beam pours in; for time and skill will couch the blind.’ 


One of these confiding wives, descrying the approach of pov- 
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erty, was heard to say, a few years after her marriage, ‘I hate 
the name of wife.’ Being accused on one occassion for negli- 
gence of her husband, she said, ‘I have been more sinned 
against than sinning.” Women have been known to wish, onac- 
count of the insupportable laws to which they are subject, that 
they had never inherited property. * One of the English mor- 
alists takes the side of Dr. Cooper, ridiculing with his accus- 
tomed humor any provisionary arrangements on the part of a 
woman betrothed, as displaying great folly, resigning herself as 
she does to a man on whom she is not willing to rely wholly, 
and applies to such a one the phrase of ‘penny-wise and pound- 
foolish ;’ but though he is of opinion, that the requisite degree of 
regard previous to marriage is too confiding to seek any  stipu- 
lations he gives, by stating at the same time the propensity of 
the sex to many men, who, if they even ‘ happen to be good-na- 
tured, seem only to dissipate their fortunes,’ the greatest force to 
the considerations, which recommend women to the public care. 
That such plausible objections should lie against the remedy 
one law provides for another, (as Dr. Cooper states them we were 
formerly influenced,) impresses us more deeply with the ne- 
cessity of the complete abrogation of that we complain of. 
They owe their force with us and others to custom, and strong- 
ly custom blinds us: we have exclaimed, when we have heard 
men really generous say, without any suspicion they were show- 
ing by such a declaration a much greater want of generosity 
than that they censured, ‘I would ‘not marry a woman who 
would not trust me with her property.” Edward Everett tells 
us, referring to a case, if of as much urgency as this, applying 
to asmaller number of powers, ‘that itis one of the worst efiects 
of bad laws that they corrupt public sentiment.’ Such an_ evil 
necessarily exists here; for it is impossible that the principle of 
the law, and the principle of evading it, can both be right. It 
is true, as Bishop Hare says, that most men think they can do 
conscientiously, whatever they can do legally. Men of refined, 
exalted understandings, who have a large compass of thought, 
and have looked into the principles of things, know that written 
laws are but deductions of the law of nature, which is prior to 
all human institutions ; that these sometimes deviate from that 
unwritten law, and when they do, are of noreal intrinsic author- 
ity. ‘They know that a thing is not just and reasonable, be- 
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cause it is enacted, but in good government is enacted because 
it is just and reasonable. The generality think they can do 
justly whatever they may do legally.’ 

Cities, the great torches, which light the way to the rest of 
the community, are beginning to understand this subject. In 
cities, the wife’s fortune now, when it is considerable, is usually 
confirmed to her. A father is there heavily condemned, who 
does not secure to a daughter the property he gives her; and 
fathers are no longer contented to follow the lead of the law, 
that the real estate they expect to devise to a daughter, be but 
a plank, she can lay hold of in the wreck of all the rest. They 
no Jonger make an unfatherly difference between a daughter 
and a son ; and they reject for their daughters the legal condi- 
tions for the transfer of their property, ‘necessaries, in which 
term are comprised by the law, food, drink, clothing, washing, 
physic, instruction, and a competent place of residence.’ Fath- 
ers have learnt that there is no certainty that the husband will 
retain the ability to do this, to satisfy a claim with which by law 
the richest heiress must content herself, and they do not mean 
to give a magnificent price for a petty advantage, which is after 
all insecure. 

In cases where the property is small, often valued more 
from that cause by the possessor, the legal injury remains every 
where in its original force. We heard a case in humble life of pe- 
culiar hardship, detailed lately, where a sempstress had furnished 
comfortably, by her earnings, her two rooms ; her furniture af- 
ter her marriage disappeared, article by article, sold by her 
profligate husband to buy liquor. ‘The law, at one and the same 
time, snatched from her the reward of industry, and changed in 
him an unhappy propensity into a habit; his legal power of 
taking from his wife her tables and chairs, caused her not only 
the loss, but impaired her just and salutary influence, by placing 
her in a contemptible light before him, as a creature, whose 
welfare was in the eye of the law of no importance. We have 
often regarded this law as the ally of the dram-shop and gaming- 
table. The little earnings of many a laundress, nurse, school- 
mistress, fruit-seller, and sempstress, are a common supply to 
the thirst of their intemperate husbands. We have known in- 
stances of a husband, absent for years at a time, sweeping into 
his empty pockets, on his occasional visits, the earnings of his 
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wife in his absence. Those who know much of the state of 
the poor in this city, will call to mind many cases of this kind. 

This aiding of tyranny and profligacy by the forms of law 
arming them with the legitimate authority, under the shelter of 
which, they perpetrate the most cruel wrongs, is an abuse that 
we wonder that good men survey with such apparent indiffer- 
ence. Nothing but legislative interference can bring relief to 
this numerous class of sufferers. The law must retrace its 
steps, till it gets back within the moral boundaries of legislative 
authority. 

In addition to Cooper’s arguments in support of the law we 
have been considering, that men are stronger, wiser than wo- 
men, that Heaven requires the wife to render up her property to 
her husband, (we do not find the law in our bible) that it is con- 
venient she should do so, and that men will behave themselves 
ill if it is withheld,—we have met with a few additional ones ; 
some say that legal assurance to the wife of her fortune is im- 
pertinent : there is a large well-meaning class, who adopt the 
arguments of Devorgoil, when he declares, he 


‘ Never swerved from “ his” integrity, 

Save at the voice of strong necessity, 

Or such o’erpowering view of high advantage, 
As wise men liken to necessity, 

In strength and force compulsive.’ 


There are others, whose sole argument is, that it is the custom ; 
men, whi, instead of considering before they adopt a measure, 
whether it is right or wrong, ask what the custom is. Such 
persons will enter upon a very exceptionable course of action, 
and prosecute it without consciousness of blame. ‘ Custom 
makes a rectitude in their eyes ; they imagine that a thing must 
be done, and ought to be done, because it always has been “done : : 
what they never questioned in their own minds, and never heard 
questioned, passes for an innate principle, a self-evident truth, 

needing no evidence to support it, and which no evidence can 
overthrow.’ We consider this the largest class of the support- 
ers of this oppression, because of this character are the major- 
ity of mankind. They say the law is old. We know itis old, 
so old, that to which branch of the northern pirates, that over- 
spread the island from which we draw our origin, we owe 
this deletereous legacy we know not; but it is well ‘ascertained, 

that the most profound hebetude pervaded, and darkened the 
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land, when this law was adopted or devised by the illiterate 
swordsmen of barbarous Britain—men, whose principle it was, 


‘ That they should take, who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.’ 


That it was enacted when law, so far from making it an ob- 
Ject to secure the weaker individual from the violence of the 
stronger, was but an expression of the mere good pleasure of 
power. It might be expected, that it should have been depos- 
ited, long since, in the graves of the sea-kings : shred by shred 
has dropped from the English jurisprudence, of the dark and 
barbarous times of old. We hope the reforming shears will 
yet lop off this part of the coarse and tattered tissue. The an- 
tiquity of a law has weight with us; but it is only of that law 
‘which has no date,’ which was never enacted, which is prior 
to all things, coeval with eternity, the law of rectitude, that to 
which all other laws owe their force, and in virtue of which, 
alone, they oblige.’ We think it plain this later law is a most 
flagitious repeal of the elder. There has been some mitiga- 
tion of the state of women, since the days of the heptarchy ; ’ 
‘ Dower is imagined by some the relic of a Danish custom, 
since, according to the historians of that country, dower was 
introduced into Denmark, by Sweyn, the father of our Canute 
the Great, out of gratitude to the Danish ladies, who sold all 
their jewels to ransom him, when taken prisoner by the Van- 
dals.’ Sweyn deserves the compliment Scott puts into the 
mouth of Cceur de Lion, when he offers his hand to Robin 
Hood, and says, ‘ There is mine, and I hold it honored by be- 
ing clasped with yours. For he that does good, having the 
unlimited power to do evil, deserves praise, not only for the 
good which he performs, but for the evil which he forbears.’ 
‘There is some prospect of farther changes, in behalf of the sex, 
that the law will make the property of married, like that of un- 
married women, an inviolate possession; that legislators will in- 
terfere, to hinder men, in their blindness, from lacerating the left 
hand with the right, from doing what is as foolish and impru- 
dent, as it is unjust and cruel. There are men who distinguish 
between a moral and a legal right to property, who confess the 
unfairness of the advantage given them by Jaw, and whose for- 
bearing integrity towards the women they marry, testifies the 
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force of their convictions: their examples will attract attention ; 
followers will be the reward of their virtue. As society im- 
proves, the equitable temper, which is disposed to weigh the 
interests of others in equal balance with our own, must become 
more prevalent. Does any man view this subject in a just 
light ? Let him who knows, pities, and abhors the evil, em- 
brace that generous course of action, 


‘Which smooths this life and wins the next.’ 


Let him endeavor to produce that state of knowledge and 
feeling, throughout society, which will bring about legislative 
interference. Were once the veil withdrawn from the scenes 
of domestic misery, the aberrations from virtue, caused by this 
law, its character would strike all alike against it: there is the 
voice of reason, the demand of offended justice, the moan of 
wounded domestic peace, the pang, if not the cry of outraged 
maternal love, and the laws of God. 
MARCELLUS. 


HOUSE-KEEPING. 


The plan of taking lodgings, in preference to house-keeping, 
is adopted by many young married people, in consideration of 
certain supposed advantages it holds out. One pleads inexpe- 
rience in household duties ; another, the advantages of leisure, 
that will be thus secured, and the opportunities for improve- 
ment ; a third, urges the importunities of friends. In every case 
the argument is against them. They intend to become house- 
holders at some future day. Will the duties they now dread, 
and are unacquainted with, become more easy or familiar by 
postponement? No teaching is so rapid and effectual as that 
of experience, and no time so fitting as the proper time, namely, 
when they are first married. 
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THE PASSING BELL. 


Hark! ’tis a funeral bell—that note, which comes 
Sighing across the hush’d wind’s ling’ring swell, 

Is the triumphant peal of victory, 

Once more by Death's all conquering power won 
O’er Adam's race. Oh, what ten thousand thoughts 
Crowd on the mind at that slow saddening sound! 
Methinks I see the sorrow stricken group 

Of weeping friends, surround the coffined dust, 
Taking a last farewell of that loved form, 

Which soon must be to earth’s dark home consigned, 
Buried?forever in obliviou’s wave. 

And is this, then, the final end of man? 

Thus to be cast upon the shores of time, 

To wander through the wilderness of life, 

Till some succeeding wave shall sweep him back 
To native chaos !—sunk in utter night ! 

Where, then, that thinking, willing, feeling thing, 
The conscious mind? Where now those mighty powers, 
Which, as the vassals of its sovereign will, 

Are held subservient to its quick commands ; 

On whose far-spreading pinions, lightly borne, 

It soars beyond creation’s narrow bounds, 
Exploring realms of space unlimited ? 

Where Memory, which records its passing acts, 
And, as a true chronologer, presents 

Its former operations to the view? 

Imagination ? which, when nature tires 

And ‘ stern realities’ disgust the sense, 

It sendeth forth in fancy’s bright domains, 

There to cull objects suited to its taste, 

And unalloyed by dross of earthly woe. 

Association ?—as a well-formed train, 

Deep in the mines of thought and memory laid, 
Which, by some secret touch, some chord unknown, 
Springs all the locked up caverns of the past, 

And lays their treasures open to the view. 

There stand the joys of childhood,—fresh and gay 
As when we trod the roseate path along ; 
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The friends ofearly youth, who seemed, who were 
Linked with our very being; and whose hearts 
Beat to the same warm thrill of ecstasy — 

All rise again before the mental eye, 

Clothed in the ‘ charm of distance,’ whose bright hue 
Give even to grief a softened witchery. 

And Reason too ?—which, seated on her throne, 
Imperial sways her sceptre o’er these powers 
Subordinate ; with scrutinizing eye, 

Sees how each mental duty is performed, 

And to her own acknowledged sovereign will, 
Renders a just account of all their works. 

Shall these vast powers be, by the breath of chance,— 
The slightest deviation from the laws 
Established, by which Nature guides her course,— 
At once struck from existence ?—sunk in dark 
Annihilation ?—blotted from the page 

Of intellect, and moral agency ? 

Forbid it, Heaven! that faculties so grand, 
Strength which can cope with nature's mystery, 
Can scale the walls of science, and bring down 
The loftiest truth, shrouded in darkness there, 
Should cease with this frail being —No— 

Oh! no—Faith sees the death-enfranchised soul 
Burst from its prison-house, stretch its pent wings, 
Waved in triumphant rapture o’er the tomb, 

And soar to regions of eternity ! 

Grant, oh! Omnipotence, that when that bell 
Shall tell our earthly toils and sorrows o’er, 
Convoys of kindred spirits, waiting round, 

May hail the immortal mind, from nature’s thrall, 
And bear it to its native home—in heaven. 


OPINION OF A PHILOSOPHER. 


‘ Women can spin very well, but they cannot write a good 


book of cookery. I could write a better book of cookery than 
has ever yet been written: it should be a book on philosophical 
principles.’—Dr. Johnson. 
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FEMALE EDUCATION. 


PRINCIPLES CONTAINED IN STEWART’S PHILOSOPHY OF 
THE MIND, APPLIED TO SHOW THE IMPORTANCE OF 
CULTIVATING THE MINpD.* 


By Mrs. Emma WiLL arp. 


If the two sexes now stood upon an equality, in point of edu- 
cation, the remarks with which Mr. Stewart’s work abounds, + 
concerning the importance of education in general, considered 
as the means of developing the human faculties, and bringing 
them to perfection, would, in the same degree, affect the male 
and female part of society. For no one will deny, that if it is 
a misfortune to be by ignorance the degraded slave ‘of the 
fluctuating caprices and fashions of the times—to be haunted 
by the causeless fears and groundless apprehensions of the vul- 
gar’—it is as much so to one sex as to the other: or, if it is a 
blessing which an enlightened education can bestow, to conduct 
us to the perfection and happiness of our nature—it is a bless- 
ing to each of the sexes alike. But in the present state of so- 
ciety, all remarks on the importance of education, in general, 
have a more interesting relation to the female sex than to the 
other ; because they have hitherto been the neglected part of 
the community. 

What our author observes, concerning the propriety of ap- 
plying endeavors to improve, where a deficiency is most to be 
apprehended, { is doubtless a correct principle, both as it re- 
gards individuals and communities. Every good parent, in 
looking around upon his children, to consider where his next 
appropriation for the means of education should fall, (granting 
education to be of equal importance to all,) would make it his 


* This article was written in 1821, for a class of my pupils, who were to 
be examined in Stuart’s Pailosophy of the Mind, in the presence of several 
members of the State Legislature, at a time when a petition in favor of 
female education was pending. 

t See, more particularly, the Introduction, second part, section 2. 


t See the Introduction, second part. 
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chief inquiry, which had been most neglected ; and we look 
forward with anxious hope, in the expectation that this princi- 
ple will soon be acknowledged, not only by parents, but by the 
guardians of states, in the distribution of public funds for educa- 
tion. 

1. In no part of his work does Mr. Stewart express himself 
with more earnestness and confidence, than in stating the in- 
fluence of early impressions and associations on the character 
and happiness of man.* It is surprising, that a philosopher of 
his acuteness should have failed to perceive and remark the 
peculiar bearing which this truth has on the importance of cul- 
tivating the female mind ; for it is chiefly by that sex, in the 
character of mothers, that these impressions and associations 
are given ; and they become indelibly stamped upon the mind 
of the child, before he is placed under the care of learned male 
instructors. 

Our author remarks concerning errors early received, which 
he elsewhere calls ‘prejudices of the nursery,’ that ‘in the 
present state of society, the prejudices which we imbibe in 
early life are so various, and so intimately blended with the 
belief we entertain of the most sacred and important truths, 
that the great part of the life of a philosopher must necessarily 
be devoted, not so much to the acquiring of new knowledge, 
as to unlearn the errors to which he had been taught to give 
an implicit assent, before the dawn of reason and reflection.’ 
[f so numerous and pernicious are the prejudices of the nurse- 
ry, how obvious the inference, that we should seek to divest it 
of such errors, by enlightening that sex who preside over it. 
Some of Mr. Stewart’s most striking observations on the im- 
portance of early impressions and associations, are these : ‘ By 
far the greater part of opinions on which we act in life, are not 
the result of our own investigations, but are adopted implicit- 
ly, in infancy and youth, upon the authority of others.’ 
‘When a child hears, either a speculative absurdity, or an er- 
roneous principle of action, recommended and enforced daily 
by the same voice which just conveyed to it those simple and 
sublime lessons of morality and religion which are congenial to 


its nature, is it to be wondered at, that, in future life, it should . 


find it so difficult to eradicate prejudices which have twined 


* Ibid. also the chapter on the Association of Ideas. 
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their roots with all the essential principles of the human frame ?’ 
‘Such, and so permanent are the effects of first impressions 
upon the character, that although a philosopher may succeed, 
by perseverance, in freeing his reason from the prejudices with 
which it was entangled, they will still retain some hold of his 
imagination and his affections ; and, therefore, however en- 
lightened his understanding may be in his hours of reflection, 
his philosophical opinions will frequently lose their influence 
over his mind, in those very situations in which their practical 
assistance is most required. How different would the case be, 
if education were conducted, from the beginning, with judg- 
ment ? Were the same pains taken to impress truth on the 
mind in early infancy, that are often taken to inculcate error, 
the great principles of our conduct would not only be juster 
than they are, but, in consequence of the aid which they would 
receive from the imagination and the heart trained to conspire 
with them in the same direction, they would render us happier 
in ourselves, and would influence our practice more hotel 
and more habitually.’ oad 

Thus we see, that the business of improving the child, should 
be begun by instructing the mother. If she be ignorant of the 
science of the mind, she wil] not be aware of the importance of 
those impressions which she makes upon the minds of her chil- 
dren ; or if she be, how can she teach them truth, unless she 
has been taught it herself? How guard them from prejudice, 
when her own mind is the seat of error ? how give them correct 
impressions and philosophical associations, when her own are 
the reverse ? 

2. From various operations of the mind, as unfolded by Mr. 
Stewart, we may perceive that many of the intellectual defects 
ascribed to the female sex, are such as may be looked for from 
their present education and pursuits ; and, consequently, may 
be expected to vanish, if such a system of education as would 
lead to a proper arrangement of their occupations, could be 
adopted. ‘ There are two opposite extremes,’ says Mr. Stew- 
art, * ‘into which men are apt to fall, in preparing themselves 
for the duties of active life. The one arises from habits of ab- 
straction, and generalization carried to excess : the other, from 
a minute, exclusive, and unenlightened attention to the objects 


* Chapter on Abstraction, section 7. 
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and events which happen to fall under their actual experience. 
In a perfect system of education, care should be taken to guard 
against both extremes ; and to unite habits of abstraction with 
habits of business, in such a manner as to enable men to con- 
sider things either in general or in detail, as the occasion may 
require.” Whichever of these habits may happen to gain an un- 
due ascendancy over the mind, it will produce a character lim- 
ited in its powers, and fitted only for particular exertions. In a 
character rendered defective by a continued attention to par- 
ticulars, the understanding becomes minute and circumscribed 
‘in its timid exertions, and formed for servile imitation.’ Mr. 
Stewart considers this defect as almost, or wholly incurable. 
The education and pursuits of women are such as to confine 
almost all of them to ‘an exclusive and unenlightened attention 
to the objects which fall under their actual experience ;’ and 
hence they are seldom led to consider things in their general re- 
lations. It will follow, from Mr. Stewart’s premises, that their 
understandings will be minute and circumscribed ; and that this 
defect of character, once fixed, must remain unaltered. 

To almost every art practised by the male sex, there is a 
corresponding science. There are sciences of navigation, 
agriculture, mechanics, and government. Hence, men in their 
ordinary occupations have an opportunity ‘ to mingle habits of 
abstraction with habits of business.’ But the case is different 
with women. One generation after another go on, not only 
contracting their understandings by a continued attention to 
petty details, but misapplying their exertions ‘in acquiring 
practical skill by their own trials,’ undirected by any general 
comprehensive views, drawn from the experience of those who 
have gone before them. 

If the general objection to theories should here arise, that 
they induce habits of speculation, and thus unfit the individual 
for practice, we again appeal to Mr. Stewart. In the passage 
to be quoted, concessions are made, to which we readily agree, 
while we contend that the preponderance is exactly with that 
scale in which he has placed it, and as much so with regard to 
the character and pursuits of women, as with those of men. 
*¢ In managing the little details of some subaltern employment, 
in which all that is required is a knowledge of forms, and a dis- 


* Chapter on Memory, sectian 2. 
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position to observe them, the want of a systematical genius is 
an important advantage ; because this want renders the mind 
peculiarly susceptible of habits, and allows the train of its ideas 
to accommodate itself perfectly to the ‘daily and hourly occur- 
rences of its situation. But if in this respect, men of no gen- 
eral principles have an advantage over the philosopher, they 
fall greatly below him in another point of view ; inasmuch as 
all the ‘lacaiion they possess must necessarily be limited by 
their own proper experience ; whereas, the philosopher, who is 
accustomed to refer every thing to general principles, is not 
only enabled, by means of these, to arrange the facts which ex- 
perience has taught him, but, by reasoning from his principles 
synthetically, has it often in his. power to determine facts, 
a priori, which he has no opportunity of ascertaining by obser- 
vation. 

‘ It follows, farther, from the foregoing principles, that the in- 
tellectual defects of the philosopher are of a much more cor- 
rigible nature, than those of the mere man of detail. If the 
former is thrown by accident into a scene of business, more 
time will perhaps be necessary to qualify him for it, than would 
be necessary for the generality of mankind ; but time and ex- 
perience will infallibly, sooner or later, familiarize his mind 
completely with his situation. A capacity for system, and for 
philosophical arrangement, unless it bas been carefully cultivat- 
ed in early life, is an acquisition which can scarcely ever be 
made afterwards ; and, therefore, the defects which I have al- 
ready mentioned, as connected with early and constant habits 
of business, adopted from imitation, and undirected by theory, 
may, when once these habits are confirmed, be pronounced to 
be incurable.’ 

The notion of forming theories on the business of females, 
has been, by some, considered visionary. But nothing more is 
necessary to show its practicability, than our author’s definition 
of atheory. ‘ The rules of art,’ says he,* ‘ are merely a col- 
lection of general observatigns, suggested by long experience, 
with respect to the most compendious and effectual means of 
performing every different step of the process which the art in- 
volves.’ A quotation from our author’s opinion, with respect 
to the importance of theories, will show how much women 


* Iatroduction, part ii. section 2. 
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have been sufferers, from being destitute of them, in their pe- 
culiar province. ‘In consequence of such rules,’ he adds, ‘ the 
artist is enabled to command the same success in all his opera- 
tions, for which the unskilled workman must trust to a happy 
combination of circumstances ; the misapplication, too, of the 
labor of one race, is saved to the next, and the acquisition of 
practical address is facilitated, by confining its exertions in one 
direction.’ 

If further proof be needed of the practicability and impor- 
tance of such theories, suppose we suggest an attempt, to re- 
duce to a system, the peculiar duties of the sex in regulating the 
internal concerns of families. We will take the word House- 
wifery, which, in our apprehension, comes nearer than any oth- 
er to what we would express ; and in the first place, as is com- 
mon in other sciences, we will show what ideas we intend to 
annex to the term. Housewifery teaches properly to superin- 
tend, or perform, all those operations which are necessary to 
the well-ordering of the internal concerns of a family. It teach- 
es the best method of preserving and preparing food, as regards 
economy, health, and gratification of the appetite. It requires 
the keeping in a state of neatness and order, the rooms, fur- 
niture, and clothes, for the use of a family; and also the govern- 
ing and managing a household, so that the subordinate agents 
shall know their proper place and business, that thus every thing 
may be done in season, without bustle and confusion. 

From the very attempt at a definition, we perceive a wide 
untrodden field laid open before us. New applications of ex- 
tensive sciences are needed, to complete the plan of which we 
but imperfectly sketch the outline. To chemistry and natural 
philosophy, we must look for the principles of the art of pre- 
paring and preserving food : to physiology, for the effects of its 
different kinds in the nourishment, the growth, or decay of the 
human animal: and to morals, and the philosophy of the human 
mind, for rules of duty and prudence, in the management of hu- 
man beings, whose energies it falls within their province to di- 
tect. If ‘every science is to be estimated by its tendency to 
promote human happiness,’ how few are there so important, as 
would be a science of Housewifery ? 

If such theories were completed, and made the subjects of 
study for female youth, that sex would have all the advantage 
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which Mr. Stewart ascribes to rules, in their effects to assist 

ractical operations ; and they would also be enabled in future 
ife to expand their understandings, and, by mingling ‘ habits of 
abstraction with habits of business,’ to effect that combination 
of theoretical knowledge and practical skill, which, according to 
our author, shows ‘ the intellectual power of man in its full per- 
fection, and fits him to conduct, with a masterly hand, the de- 
tails of ordinary business, and to contend successfully with the 
untried difficulties of new and hazardous situations.’* 

An inquiry here naturally arises, if it is thus possible to have 
such theories, and if they are thus useful, why have they not 
heretofore existed ? Women have not been sufficiently enlight- 
ened to frame them; and men have probably been too much 
interested in their own concerns, to perceive that such were 
wanted, or to supply the want if it was perceived. Almost all 
improvements in education, including learned treatises for pu- 
pils, have been made by teachers. It is a fact which throws 
light upon this subject, that almost all the works which are stu- 
died as class books in the higher seminaries, are the productions 
of professors of universities ; Mr. Stewart was a professor in the 
university of Edinburgh; and not less than ten gentlemen, who 
were cotemporary instructors with him in that university, have 
written books which are studied in our colleges. Instructors of 
universities have each their separate departments of science 
allotted them; they have libraries, to which they can resort for 
all the information which their predecessors have collected on 
the particular branch of each, and they have leisure to combine 
and arrange new systems of their own, when, in the discharge 
of their daily functions, they are led to perceive their necessity. 
It is scarcely necessary to observe, that females, without funds 
to support instructors in the separate branches, without perma- 
nent institutions, could not have effected the same purposes. 
If Mr. Stewart had been himself obliged to teach, in addition to 
the philosophy of the mind and ethics, penmanship, the ele- 
ments of geometry and of criticism, natural philosophy, logic, 
and botany, he would not have found time to make those re- 
searches, which have enriched that science to which his atten- 
tion was particularly directed;+ or, however valuable his 


* Chapter LV. sec. 7. 
{ I was myself teaching all these at the time I wrote this article. 
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thoughts, he could not have found leisure to commit them to 
writing. 

3. It may be inferred from the following passage of Dr. Reid, 
which is quoted and adopted by Mr. Stewart, that improvements 
in the science of the mind are more to be expected from en- 
lightening the female sex, than from any other source. ‘If we 
could obtain a distinct and full history of all that hath passed in 
the mind of achild, from the beginning of life and sensation, 
till it grew up to the use of reason ; how its infant faculties be- 
gan to work, and how they brought forth and ripened all the 
various notions, opinions, and sentiments which we find in our- 
selves, when we come to be capable of reflection ; this would 
be a treasure of natural history, which would probably give more 
light into the human faculties, than all the systems of philoso- 
phers about them, since the beginning of the world.” ‘That 
such a history of the mind of a child should ever be formed, is 
doubtless impracticable. The nearest possible approach to it 
would be the journal of a mother, who should note down every 
fact which she should observe in the life of her child, that tend- 
ed to elucidate any doubtful point, or suggest any new princi- 
ple, with regard to the operations of the human intellect. But in 
order to make such observations with advantage to the science, 
she must previously have a correct view of its present state. 
She must know what points are doubtful, and what are its 
desiderata. But this presupposes a mind already cultivated ; 
fora female could not step at once from absolute ignorance to 
the requisite knowledge of a science so abstruse.* 

All Mr. Stewart’s reasonings to prove a gradual amelioration 
in the condition of the human species, have an important rela- 
tion to the subject of female education: for he founds his hopes 
of such improvement on: an expectation of the progress of 
knowledge. From two circumstances already noticed, it ap- 
pears that no step could now be taken to advance the interests of 
science so much, as that of improving the education of females. 
First, because they have hitherto been the neglected part of 
community ; and, secondly, because the information they receive 


* From the remarks under this and the preceding head, we see how 
much assistance the female part of society, with sufficient cultivation, 
might afford towards bringing some of the most useful sciences to perfec- 
tion ; and that while moving in their own peculiar sphere.—Said a lady, 
somewhat humorously toa — ‘You speak of the march of hu- 
man improvement—let me tell you, Sir, human improvement will never 


march rapidly while it goes on one leg.’ 
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will be the more certainly and the more profitably communicated 
to the rising generation, by impressions and associations fixed 
in their minds at that period of life, when as it is most danger- 
ous to receive error, so it is most advantageous to be imbued 
with truth. 

If objections should arise to a system for improving female 
education, on account of its novelty, Mr. Stewart has furnished 
us with means to refute them. He shows,* that the wise and 
benevolent statesman should consider what ought to be, rather 
than what has been, or what is; that he will find it far less safe 
to reason from the past or present institutions of a world, which 
is perpetually changing, than to draw his inferences, from what 
have ever been the ground of our conclusions, on the importance 
of improving female education, ‘the known and acknowledged 
principles of the human constitution.’ 

In considering the bearing of female improvement on the ad- 
vancement of society towards its perfection, | have lately been 
much struck with the situation of women, as being peculiarly 
favorable to the cvltivation of the finest morality. Woman is 
not forced into a communion with others, from which she is un- 
der the necessity of taking the taint of any vice ; and it is her 
own fault if she be not ‘ unspotted from the world.’ Her family 
being her field of action, she has too many objects of affection 
to suffer her sympathies to waste from disuse, and too few to 
have them lose their strength by dilution. Protected,she has no 
provocation to indulge in vindictive passions ; provided for, she 
is not tempted to avarice ; ineligible to office, she is not open to 
the seductions of ambition. Thus, on the one hand, shielded 
by her situation from temptations to vice, she is, on the other, 
~ allured by it to virtue. Would she secure her influence over 
her husband, she must be virtuous ; for man, even when himself 
degraded by vice, bows before purity enshrined in a female 
form. Would she have her house well regulated, she must set 
the example of economy, sobriety, and order: would she wish 
her children to become all that is noble and praiseworthy, she 
must herself lead the way to excellence. We have before seen, 
that this situation, though more favorable than that of men to 
the culture of the heart, is not equally so to that of the under- 
standing. But virtue (‘for mere good-nature,’ says the poet, 


* See chapter on Abstraction—the use and abuse of general principles 
in politics, 
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‘is a fool’) owes to vigor in the reasoning faculty, all her ef- 
fective energies. If, then, the situation of woman in society is 
so favorable to the finishing a fine character, where there is the 
frame of a cultivated intellect to begin with, but so unfavorable 
to the furnishing that frame, how important a care is it to pa- 
rents and to legislators to see that it is obtained in early youth. 

Ours is a government of public opinion ; and while this is 
pure at the fountain, we have nothing to fear. In this respect, 
what might not a race of enlightened women effect ? It is true, 
their influence would be chiefly felt through the medium of their 
brothers, their husbands, and their sons: but, their situation 
leading them to greater purity of character, that influence would 
diffuse itself by the sincerity and warmth of their benevolence 
and patriotism. There is many a man among us, who would 
blush to have his wife know all the meanness to which he has 
stooped in political life ; and who would have gone to greater 
lengths in the career of degeneracy, had he not respected the 
purer spirit which dwelt in her eye. ‘The young politician of 
our country generally sets out—where it might be expected 
that enlightened women would continue—with pure wishes for 
the good of his country and of mankind ; but he finds himself, 
on entering into active life, reduced to the alternative of throw- 
ing away his exertions by acting alone, or of selecting between 
two selfish parties, that which he shall judge the Jeast corrupt. 
Ambition, too, is in his path to tempt him to seek for his coun- 
try’s honors, rather than her prosperity. Rivalships commence. 
Perhaps the wants of a rising family urge him on, tll, in his ea- 
gerness for office, he becomes not only corrupted, but a cor- 
rupter of others. He makes light of buying and selling the con- 
sciences of men, and at length, unwilling to believe in a_ virtue 
superior to his own, he learns to regard patriotism and the rights 
of man, as nothing more than words, with which he may sway 
the multitude to his selfish purposes. 

In the wild uproar of our political elements, there is danger 
that the fire of freedom may become extinguished. This dan- 
ger will be less, the more there are, among its guardians, of 
those who have not selfish projects of their own to make them 
forget the importance of preserving it. Enlighten the female 
mind to understand its value, and here, as prefigured by a cus- 
tom of ancient Rome, woman, with purity of devotion, shall 
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watch this holy flame, as well as that of every other virtue, and 
preserve it from extinction. 

But there are those who have their honest fears, that if the 
intellectual power in the female sex were fully developed by 
education, women would be inclined to quit their present sphere, 
and intrude themselves into that of men. This is an argument, 
however, which liberal-minded men do not like to urge, be- 
cause, to say to women, ‘ however great, to you, may be the 
blessings of a cultivated understanding, you shall not possess it, 
lest you should become less subservient to us,’ is to use the very 
language with which tyranny is ever ready to check the march 
of mind: still they believe, what we are not disposed to deny, 
that if woman should lose her sense of dependency on man, so- 
ciety would be deprived of its sweetest charm ;—and they fear 
that she might. 

To prove that this apprehension is groundless, let us again 
resort to the philosophy of the mind; and here we must, in 
some instances, desert our guide.* The passions form a depart- 
ment of this science, in which Mr. Stewart’s work is deficient ; 
and, in the course of the argument, we must state opinions re- 
specting these, formed not from books, but from observations 
in numerous instances, continued for many years. In these re- 
marks, we would be understood to speak of that race of man- 
kind only, from which our observations have been drawn. The 
different races of men seem to us to have possessed the facul- 
ties of-the mind in different degrees ; hence, what is generally 
true with regard to one race, may be false with respect to anoth- 
er. Besides, we think the progress of truth has heretofore been 
impeded, by philosophers’ giving too much weight to accounts 
of the manners of remote ages, or distant climes. 

Mr. Stewart considers it proved by the French economists, 
that the social order is, in its most material respects, the result 
of the wisdom of nature. That this is the case in the assign- 
ment of their distinct occupations to the different sexes, appears 
from considering, that although the civil law has never interfered, 
yet the more society improves, the more invariably do we find 
the management of the household, and the care of the children, 
allotted to the female, and the exterior business of the family 


*This was written before Mr. Stewart's work, on the Active and Moral 
Powers, had appeared. 
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together with the concerns of war and government, to the male. 
This subject is sometimes treated, as if it was supposed that 
human ingenuity contrived these conditions, and having arranged 
them, the men, being the stronger and more learned, chose for 
themselves the best, and left the others for the women ; who 
would, should they ever acquire learning and skill sufficient to 
overmatch them, reverse this order; or at least share with the 
men in their envied situation. If this were so, then indeed there 
might be danger that woman would in time lose ‘her sense of 
dependency on man,’ and set up for herself. For, if a situation 
similar to that of man be the object of her desires, the more her 
power became extended by knowledge, the nearer she would 
approach her goal. A passage from Mr. Stewart’s chapter on 
the danger of confounding final with physical causes, may help 
to elucidate this subject. 

‘To the logical error just mentioned, it is owing that so many 
false accounts have been given of the principles of human con- 
duct, as of the motives by which men are stimulated to action. 
When the general Jaws of our internal frame are attentively ex- 
amined, they will be found to have for their object the happi- 
ness and improvement both of the individual and of society. 
This is their final cause, as the end for which we may presume 
they were destined by our Maker. But in such cases it seldom 
happens, that while man is obeying the active impulses of his 
nature, he has any idea of the ultimate ends which he is pro- 
moting ; or is able to calculate the remote effects of the.move- 
ments, which he impresses on the little wheels around him. 
These active impulses, therefore, may, in one sense, be con- 
sidered as the efficient causes of his conduct, inasmuch as _ they 
are the means employed to determine him to particular pursuits 
and habits, and as they operate (in the first instance at least) 
without any reflection on his part, on the purposes to which 
they are subservient. Philosophers, however, have in every 
age been extremely apt to conclude, when they had discovered 
the salutary tendency of any active principle, that it was from a 
sense or foreknowledge of this tendency that the principle de- 
rived its origin. Hence have arisen the theories which attempt 
to account for all our actions from self-love; and also those 
which would resolve the whole of morality, either into political 
views of general expediency, or into an enlightened regard to 
our own best interest.’ 

VOL. IX. 5 
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It appears to us, that in treating the subject in question, there 
has been this confounding of final with physical causes, of which 
Mr. Stewart here speaks. The beauty and order of human 
society, resulting from the present relative situation of the sexes, 
may be clearly shown, and also the evils which would result 
from reversing their occupations. But the point here is, the 
end for which we may presume we were designed by our Ma- 
ker. For, ofall those men and women whose management has 
thrown society into this beautiful order, not one of them had it 
in view, or acted from a wish to establish a state of things which 
would be for the happiness of the species collectively ; any 
more than the sparrow, in Paley’s Theology, built her nest with 
the sole view of perpetuating the noble race of sparrows. 

The question to recur to is, whether the present order of 
things, with regard to the occupations of the sexes, would con- 
tinue, should the mental faculties of the female be brought to 
their most perfect state by education. Now, the consideration 
both of final and physical causes affects the argument. It will 
appear, from the passage quoted, that in the progress of society, 
there is a part to perform which God reserves for himself, and 
one, subordinate to it, which he assigns to man, and that al- 
though man may play his part imperfectly, still the great ends of 
Providence will advance to their accomplishment. Man cannot 
always discern what these are, nor has God made it in the least 
necessary to their advancement, that he should. Let man do 
his duty, however he may have learnt it, and he may rest assur- 
ed that he is acting on God’s plan and furthering his designs. 
For right in conduct is as consistent within itself, as truth in 
reasoning ; and as truth can never lead to error, so right can 
never lead to wrong. Hence, having discovered what is our 
duty to our fellow-beings, we need no more hesitate to do it, 
lest it should lead to some bad consequence to society in gen- 
eral, than, having discovered a truth, we need fear to assume it 
as a premis in reasoning, lest it should lead to some falsehood 
in the conclusion. True, in both cases, we may effect changes, 
but under the circumstances supposed, this can only happen, 
when the present order of things, or mode of belief, is wrong. 
If it can be shown conclusively, as we think it has been, * that 
it is the duty of men, in their capacity as legislators, to make pro- 


* See Mrs. Willard’s Plan of Female Education. 
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vision for the education of female youth, as well as that of their 
own sex ; they need not indulge in any apprehensions that they 
shall, in doing it, mar the benevolent designs of Providence ; 
but they may rest fully assured, that whatever change may be 
effected, it will be a change for the better ; and that if the pres- 
ent order of society should be deranged, a more perfect one 
would ensue. But those whom we have supposed our adver- 
saries, will be the first to insist that the present is the order of 
nature, that woman now fills the station which is allotted her by 
her Maker. How arrogant then must man be, to suppose it in 
his power to reverse this allotment! As reasonably might he 
fear to plant a tree, lest some one by climbing it should pluck 
the stars from their courses, as to fear to do justice to his sister, 
or his companion, lest he should take her from that sphere in 
which God has appointed her to move ! 

We will now consider what are those active impulses of our 
nature, which we are authorized to call the efficient causes of 
society’s having, in the respect in question, taken its present 
form ; and if we can show that these dépend upon a _ character 
of the mind to which the improvement in female education con- 
tended for, will not reach, all honest apprehensions of its dis- 
turbing the order of society must vanish. 

The sexes have a different set of occupations. They have 
taken different courses in following the impulses of their nature ; 
consequently, they have different impulses, or there is a differ- 
ence in the natural constitution of their minds. Has mind a 
sex ? is a question which has often been asked with a sneer, 
and it deserves little but a sneer for its answer: it is vague, 
and itis unphilosophicat ; for it contains one of those analogies to 
matter, which Mr. Stewart and other writers have so clearly 
demonstrated, to be so apt to throw error and confusion into 
whatever speculations concerning mind, they may chance to 
enter. But there is surely no antecedent absurdity in the sup- 
position, that He in whose hand are the elements of mind, has 
the power, and may have the will, to design and mingle them 
differently in the different sexes, or in different races of man- 
kind, as may best dispose his creatures to follow out that path 
in which he intends’ them ‘to move. That this difference is ac- 
tually made, appears from the argument already stated : in what 
it consists, or what are precisely those faculties or impulses of 
the mind effected by it, is an important subject of philosophical 
speculation. Much time would be required to do it justice, 
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and it would far exceed our limits to give all the facts and reasons 
on which the opinions we are about to state are founded ; but ev- 
ery one who has human nature within, or human beings around 
him, may test their correctness by consciousness or observation. 

‘The power of reason,’ says Mr. Stewart, ‘ is unquestionably 
the most important, by far, of those which are comprehended 
under the general title of Intellectual. Itis on the right use of 
this power, that our success in the pursuits both of knowledge 
and of happiness depends ; and it is by the exclusive possession 
of it that Man is distinguished, in the most essential respects, 
from the lower animals.’ 

In regard to this important power, we have not been able to 
discover any difference between the sexes. The faculty by 
which truth and good are apprehended, appears to us the same 
in the two sexes: nor, under an equal state of cultivation, have 
we been able to discover any difference in the degree in which 
they are possessed. It is not then from this intellectual faculty 
of the mind, that the sexes have set out on different courses, but 
from some other not yet examined ; and any cultivation here 
would not reach the efficient causes of their different destina- 
tions. But it is to give the female sex the enjoyment of this 
faculty, brought to its best state by cultivation, that we contend. 
The importance of the power shows the importance of the ob- 
ject, while the fact that the mental difference which has led the 
sexes to take different courses, does not lie in this power, shows 
that from its cultivation, or increase in either sex, the derange- 
ment of the present order of society is not to be apprehended. 

That difference of twnental character, which in our opinion has 


_impelled and will impel the sexes to different situations, lies in 


the passions. Here the Creator appears to have made an es- 
sential difference in the frame of their nature. Not that there 
is a single passion possessed by the one sex, which is not pos- 
sessed by the other ; but they appear to be shared in such dif- 
ferent proportions, that their results, appearing in action, are 
materially different. The far greater degree in which the pas- 
sion of fear exists in the mind of the female constitutes the most 
marked difference between the sexes: and this is of itself suffi- 
cient to impel the female sex, voluntarily, to take that place in 
society where they will be least exposed to danger. We do 
not believe that women would be inclined to command armies, 
or harangue in senates. They possess the passion of ambition, 
it is true ; so do men the passion of fear; but with women, 
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fear would prevail over ambition, where, with men, ambition 
would prevail over fear. 

That women are naturally more under the influence of fear 
than men, was held as an undoubted truth, until the age of scep- 
ticism, just gone by. During that period, this, among many 
other facts of common observation, was doubted. It cannot be 
denied that women possess as much passive courage as men. 
A woman quits the world with as much composure as a man ; 
she will as soon devote herself to death for her child or her 
country ; and there are nearly as many instances of female sui- 
cide, as of male. The cases, however, in which women suf- 
fer with a fortitude, equal or superior to that of men, is where 
the evil suffered is believed to be ultimate ; that is, where it is 
not imagined that any other or greater mischief may proceed 
from it. We have witnessed occasions where a child has been 
accidentally hurt, when a cynical spectator would have charged 
the mother with affectation of distress, while he accused the 
father of indifference. The mother’s fear, in this case, magni- 
fied the danger, and she already saw her darling in the arms of 
death. The father, less under the influence of fear, was not 
equally moved, because his imagination was not equally prone 
to picture a fatal result to the accident. In cases where wo- 
men voluntarily devote themselves to death, it is in cases where 
no evil beyond the grave is apprehended. Where there is, 
women are ever more affected by it than men. This accounts, 
in part, for their being more religious ; as in the supposed case, 
they would naturally be more earnest ‘to flee from the wrath 
to come.’ 

The truth seems to be, that when a danger is apprehended and 
acknowledged by a man, it affects him much as it does woman; 
but his mind seems to possess a power of resisting or keeping 
out the thoughts of it, which a woman’s does not. In acting 
before the public, man shows far less trepidation than woman. 
It is not because a man is more willing to be disgraced than a 
woman, but he scarcely thinks at all of the probabilities of fail- 
ure ; whereas, it is this circumstance that almost wholly engross- 
es a woman, and her imagination dwelling upon it will magnify 
it to something approaching a certainty. If, however, the mo- 
tive that led her on, be strong enough to make her act, notwith- 
standing her fears, she goes before the public in the full spiri 
of martyrdom, expecting disgrace, and prepared for the worst 
that fate can inflict. Hence, the very apprehensiveness of a 
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woman’s spirit gives her fortitude to suffer. When thie trial 
comes, it is with her but suffering it the second time. She has 
already gone through it in imagination. The mind of a man, 
thinking not of the evil till it comes, is then disconcerted. Wo- 
men apprehend evils which they never suffer ; men suffer those 
which they never apprehended. But this is astructure of mind 
for which woman might almost complain of her Maker—so much 
does it render her an object of pity—if he bad not provided her 
a compensation. Itis not changed, though it may be corrected 
by the cultivation of the reasoning power; and unwise, as un- 
feeling, must he be, who would be unwilling that it should be 
corrected. A woman, imbued with the true spirit of philosophy, 
no more indulges in merely imaginary fears, than a man ; but 
those whose causes are real, make a much deeper impression. 
Doubtless the structure of the body has its effects in this case, 
as well as that of the mind. The female form is not built for 
strength, and there is someting called firmness of nerve possess- 
ed by the male sex, and not by the female. Thus, perpetually 
awake to a sense of danger, placed in a world where she is sur- 
rounded by beings stronger than she, who may be wicked, wo- 
man rests not upon herself. Man is placed beside her; she 
turns her imploring eye to him for protection. He is proud of 
his superior strength ; she is loved, that she acknowledges and 
gives him an opportunity to exert it ; and, encircled by his arm, 
her apprehensions subside into a confidence of safety. Nor is 
the case altered, by any cultivation of intellect on the part of 
the female, or want of it on that of the male. The more mind 
a woman possesses, the more she is alive to feel herself a wo- 
man. Let the oak be scathed or stinted, the vine still hangs 
herself around it, and the thicker are her clusters, the more she 
feels her need of the support. 

How wise is He, who thus constituted this frame of human 
things ! who thus uses the weakness and the pride of mankind, 
to bring society into that order with which human happiness best 
consists ! How wicked would be the design to break his order, 

et how honorable to be indeed ‘ workers together with God,’ 
in bringing it to its perfection. We wish not to make woman 
independent of him whom Infinite Wisdom has provided for ber 
protector ; we only wish to make her more able to repay him 
for his protection ; to give her, by an enlightened education, 
those healing properties, which, while she twines herself around 
his soul, shall extract all its impurities, and nourish all its virtues. 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR. 
We wish all the readers of the Ladies’ Magazine a Happy 


New Year. May its commencement be happy—its progress 
happier—and its close happiest of all. We breathe this aspira- 
tion the more earnestly, because we believe that it is in the 
power of every individual, of whatever rank, sex, age, or call- 
ing, to ensure its fulfilment, in his or her own particular case, 
and to aid it, in that of many others. 

This stereotype compliment of the season—often proffered as 
a mere matter of form—should mean a great deal, and does in- 
volve, in its very terms, far more meaning than is attached to 
it by the thoughtless. 

_ When we wish our friends a happy new year, do we intend, 
by that, simply a year from outward calamities? Will they, 
certainly, be happy if so exempted ? On the contrary, they 
may be far otherwise, and, in some instances, perhaps, even 
less happy, on account of this exemption. | 

The secrets of happiness are among those which mankind are 
the slowest to discover. Happiness might be personified as a 
syren, gifted with ventriloquism,—throwing her voice in one di- 
rection and another,—saying, ‘ Here you will find me,’—and 
thus producing a blind, eager, and delusive search ; while none 
but the most wise and sagacious—those, who, taking reason for 
their guide, reject the testimony of the senses—or those who 
are provided by nature with a sort of instinct, by which they 
find her as truly as the needle finds the pole—detect her hiding- 
place, and make their abode with her. 

If it could once be universally admitted, that the seat of hap- 
piness is in the mind—that her kingdom makes part of that 
kingdom of heaven which is within—how much vain toil and 
useless repining would be saved, what an _ ill-directed and 
most melancholy expenditure of the soul’s wealth might be 
avoided ! 

That kingdom of heaven is elsewhere said to be ‘ love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
and temperance.” Why may not all possess it ? 

All those mistaken beings, who have none, or little participa- 
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tion in this kingdom, because they are not happy, persuade 
themselves that happiness is to be found in whatever Nature or 
Providence may have denied particularly to them. The busy, 
very naturally suppose that it consists in leisure—the poor, that 
it is found in riches—the sick refer it all to health—the wilful, 
who are under restraint, believe that the having one’s own way 
is its only essential condition—and all, of whatever rank or oc- 
cupation, who fall short of the wished-for measure, fancy that if 
some particular circumstance of their condition were otherwise 
than it is, all would be well, and their now but half-filled cup 
would soon be full to overflowing. 

There is a short but capital recipe for happiness, which we 
would most emphatically recommend, viz.—a large amount of 
useful occupation—and a cheerful and heart-felt devotion to 
the happiness of others. This may be adopted by all, except 
such as are disabled by sickness, or bodily infirmity. Their 
part is to find out and enjoy all the ‘ sweet uses’ of adversity— 
and these are many. 

We wish that our aged friends, if such there be, may not re- 
pine at the past, but look forward with joy and hope to the fu- 
ture life—that, instead of brooding over the solitude and _priva- 
tions of age, and making themselves miserable, because they are 
no longer sought in society, nor capable of enjoying it—they 
may acknowledge, with gratitude, that they have had their day ; 
and, as they look back upon the scene they are about to leave 
behind them, rejoice that when the curtain drops to them, the 
stage of life is still crowded by those who have come after them, 
to enact, in their turn, a busy and joyous part in the drama of 
existence. 

We wish that our young friends may find something better 
worth their pursuit than pleasure-bubbles—that these may con- 
stitute their pastime, not their serious occupation. We wish 
that the married may consecrate all that they have best, richest, 
and tenderest in their nature, to each other—that they may ex- 
ercise, not merely the love that rejoices in its own gratification, 
but that which ‘ suffereth long and is kind ’—which ‘ beareth all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all things and endureth all 
things.” We wish that parents may find their choicest happiness 
in making of home an Eden for their children—and_ teaching 
them how to make their own Eden, wherever they are—and that 
the children may learn to be satisfied without any ‘ forbidden fruit.’ 

We wish that the rich may discover that it is more blessed to 
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give than to receive—may learn to consider wealth only as a 
means, and diligently seek the true riches. We wish that 
the poor may find out, by sweet experience, what our Savior 
meant, when he called them ‘ blessed.’ 

It is not easy to account for the associations which nature, 
and, therefore, custom, have connected with the new year. The 
instances are very scarce, in which it is considered a matter ‘of 
joy, that one year more has been gathered to the past, although 
matter of more gratification that permission has been given to 
enter upon another. Weare so constituted, that we love nov- 
elty and change ; and there is a charm in the very word new, 
even when applied, somewhat delusively, to the years which fol- 
low each other in rapid succession—branding us, as they go, 
more and more deeply with the impress of age, till, at length, 
these new years find and leave us old. 

To the young, the charm of the new year is in gifts and mer- 
riment—to those who are more advanced, it ought to consist in 
the consciousness that each added year brings in its annual in- 
crease of wisdom and virtue—of treasures laid up in heaven. 
By the aged, it should be hailed only as emblematical of the blest 
morning of the Resurrection. 

We have somewhere seen these anniversary periods compar- 
ed to eminences, from which to look back upon that part of the 
journey of life already performed—and forward, to survey that 
which still remains. The lessons of experience are commonly 
said to be lost, because no one is willing to profit by another’s ; 
and his own comes too late to do him any good. This is partly, 
but not entirely true. Its teachings are sadly disregarded, and 
in many instances completely thrown away ; but, by some, they 
are gathered and hoarded as treasures ; and to such they prove, 
‘better than gold, yea, than much fine gold.’ No doubt, if we 
were to make these anniversaries periods of strict self-examina- 
tion and careful reflection, we might enter upon each new 
year with a fresh supply of wisdom, bequeathed to us by its 
predecessor ; the possession of which would inspire us with 
fresh energy and confidence in running the race set before us— 
and increase our chance of obtaining an immortal crown of vic- 
tory. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


What shall we do? Here we have before usa score or more of works, 
that we intended to have noticed last month, but had not room even to in- 
sert the titles. As some of these were Annuals, it may seem lost labor to 
notice them now; and yet we think the works are worthy of being gift 
books, any month in the season. So we will give a word or two, to keep 
them in remembrance.—And, first— 


Tue Reticiovus Souvenir;’ edited by the Rev. Mr. Corton. An ex- 
cellent and elegant work, worthy to be the present of a good man, to a re- 
fined, intelligent and pious woman. 

Tue MaGwnoura has a superb cover, and very good engravings. The 
literary part we cannot vouch for,as we have not read it; but from 
the known talents of the Editor, (author of ‘The Brothers,’ a first-rate 
novel, which we shall never have room to notice—so let this be our testi- 
mony,) we have no doubt that the contents are worthy the cover. The en- 
gravinys are very fine—those of ‘ Lake George ’ and ‘ Green's Pond’ are 
worth the price of the book. 

Tue Juventte Keepsake. Boston: John Allen. 

Tue Peart. Philadelphia: John Ashe. Very neat and tasteful look- 
ing books these, and very acceptable will they be at any time of the 
year. How many young bright eyes will look brighter when they rest on 
these beautiful gifts ; and how many youthful minds will be gratified, and 
we trust, instructed by the stories they contain. How did people continue 
to pass life without books? Enjoy it they could not. 

ZINZENDORF, AND OTHER Poems. By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. New 
York: Leavitt, Lord & Co. Here is a book we can commend asa Souve- 
nir, for any season ; it is a perennial, pure, and beautiful, and good. 

Frora’s InTerpreter. Fourth edition. A work of our own, which, 
as its popularity is established, we may mention without being suspected 
of a wish to puff it off. This fourth edition has been corrected with care, 
and is as perfect as we can well make it—the publishers have done their 
part well. Few gift books will be more acceptable to young persons than 
this. 

Practicat Purenotocy. By Silas Jones. Boston: Russell, Shat- 
tuck & Williams. Here is a work for those who are interested in this 
science, which will be highly prized. We think it can hardly fail of 
being popular. We have no room to discuss phrenology, but we say to our 
readers, read Mr. Jones’ book. 
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Tue Boston Boox, a very neat looking volume,—is a selection from 
the writings of Boston folks. A very liberal construction is made respect- 
ing the right to be considered a Boston author ; all writers of any celebrity, 
who were either born in the city, or who have resided, here are included— 
and thus, a large number of names are collected, and a variety of matter, 
which serves to make an exceedingly delightful volume, totake up at any 
unoccupied moment. We think the selections have been made with good 
taste, and that the book does credit to the city, and to its Editor, H. R. 
Tuckerman, whose elegant little work on Italy, gave assurance ofa refined 
and elevated mind.—Published by Light & Horton. 

Tue :—A Girr ror att Seasons.—Being a Collection of 
Poems from American Authors. Boston: published by Edward R. Broad- 
ers. pp. 252. 

We consider this little volume as the best specimen of the poetic genius 
of Americans which has ever been prepared. The inspiration of our poets 
has usually exhibted itself in a few bright flashes of wit and sentiment, or 
devotion, and then the light of the soul has been directed to objects con- 
sidered, hitherto, among us as more necessary, or more profitable than po- 
etry. In the tumult of our working-day world, the song of the Muses 
has been too much disregarded. But these bright gems are a pledge of 
what will yet be effected—even the beautifying of our literature, by the 
pure taste and genius of our poets. 

Evements or Morar Science.—By Francis Wayland, D. D.—Abridged 
and adapted to the use of Schools and Academies, by the author. Boston : 
Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. pp. 244. 

It is almost superfluous to speak of the merits of this work. The name 
of President Wayland is a sufficient pledge of its character. Still we feel 
it a tribute due to the eminent author, to express our satisfaction and grat- 
itude, that such a book has been prepared for the youth of America. The 
lack of a treatise on the important subject of Morals, as a science, has long 
been felt by those who were engaged in the cause of education ; and the 
difficulty of preparing a work which would be comprehensible to the young 
was thought, by many, insurmountable. But President Wayland has, we 
think, fully obviated all the difficulties in the way; and shown the moral 
duties and obligations of the human being, in a manner which cannot fail 
to interest, while it instructs. The book ought to be in every family in 
our land. 

Porms—By Miss H.F. Gould. Vol. II. Boston: Hilliard, Gray & Co. 
pp. 192. 

Miss Gould's poetry has an excellence that rarely fails to interest the 
heart of the reader—it is truth. She loves nature with a child-like affec- 
tion: hence, her descriptions have the beautiful simplicity and purity of 
childhood’s thoughts and feelings. Her piety is that warm and enlarged 
spirit of benevolence, which delights in doing good, and diffusing happi- 
ness—hence, she almost always represents religious emotions as connected 
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with cheerful and happy objects. The paths of peace she represents as 
those of pleasantness. It is no wonder, therefore, that Miss Gould is ev- 
er a favorite with the young, particularly. This second volume has some 
very good poems; though, as a whole, we consider it inferior to the first 
volume. Still, it is deserving of much praise. The following is a real gem, 
or rather, flower, of pure and tender sentiment. 


THE VIOLETS. 


Mary, thy violets are bright, 
As when, a year ago, I traced 
Thy name upon the leaf of white, 
And in its fold thy gift was placed. 


Whene’er these cherished flowers | view, 
In form so fair, with living green 

And purple, still so rich and true; 
It seems as Mary’s self were seen. 


I mark again the smile that played 
Upon thy lip, when they were thine; 

And hear thy gentle words, that made 
The little fragrant beauties mine. 


How sweet it is to have a flower 

Impressed with thoughts of one that’s dear; 
To make the past a present hour, 

And hold the absent ever near ! 


A simple leaf may brush a tear, 
Or chase a cloud of care away— ' 
May touch, with pleasant sounds, the ear, 
Illumine night, and brighten day. 


*Twill work a charm about the heart, 
And fill with balm its deep regrets ; 

And such has been the tender part, 
Performed by thy sweet Violets! 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


In our next number will appear— 


‘The Druids.’ 
* Letter from Mrs. E. Willard.’ 
* Massacre at Wyoming.’ 
‘ The Pickleton Family.’ 
‘A Dream.’ 
* The Eagle’s Nest.’ 
* Farewell to Norwich.’ 
We hope to hear from ‘ Marcellus’ again ; also from many other corres- 
pondents, whose favors we have hitherto shared. 
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